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PREFACE. 





AJAVING, some few years ago, been associated in 
the conduct of a journal devoted to horticulture, 
I amassed for literary purposes much of the 
material made use of in the present volume. 
Upon the discontinuance of the journal, I re- 
solved to classify and arrange the plant lore 
thus accumulated, with a view to its subsequent publication, and 
I have since been enabled to enrich the collection with much Con- 
tinental and Indian lore (which I believe is quite unknown to the 
great majority of English readers) from the vast store to be found 
in Signor De Gubernatis’ volumes on plant tradition, a French 
edition of which appeared two years ago, under the title of La 
Mythologie des Plantes, To render the present work comprehensive 
and at the same time easy of reference, I have divided the volume 
into two sections, the first of which is, in point of fact, a digest of 
the second; and I have endeavoured to enhance its interest by 
introducing some few reproductions of curious illustrations per- 
taining to the subjects treated of. Whilst preferring no claim for 
anything beyond the exercise of considerable industry, I would 
state that great care and attention has been paid to the revision 
of the work, and that as I am both author and printer of my 
book, I am debarred in that dual capacity from even palliating 
my mistakes by describing them as “errors of the press.” In 
tendering my acknowledgments to Prof. De Gubernatis and other 
authors I have consulted on the various branches of my subject, 
I would draw attention to the annexed list of the principal works 
to which reference is made in these pages. 





RICHARD FOLKARD, Jun. 
CRICKLEWOOD, August, 1884. 
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between human and tree life, have been 
observed by man from the most remote 
periods of which we have any records. 
Primitive man, watching the marvellous 
changes in trees and plants, which accu~ 
rately marked not only the seasons of the 
year, but even the periods of time in a day, could not fail to be 
struck with a feeling of awe at the mysterious invisible power 
which silently guided such wondrous and incomprehensible opera- 
tions. Hence it is not astonishing that the early inhabitants of 
the earth should have invested with supernatural attributes the 
tres, which in the gloom and chill of Winter stood gaunt, bare, 
and sterile, but in the carly Spring hastened to greet the welcome 
warmth-giving Sun by investing itself with a brilliant canopy of 
verdure, and in the scorching heat of Summer afforded a re- 
freshing shade beneath its leafy boughs. So we find these men 
of old, who had learnt to reverence the mysteries of vegetation, 
forming conceptions of vast cosmogonic world- or cloud-trees, ower+ 
shadowing the universe; mystically typifying creation and regene- 
tation, and yielding the divine ambrosia or food of immortality, 
the refreshing and life-inspiring rain, and the mystic fruit which 
imparted knowledge and wisdom to those who partook of it. So, 











again, we find these nebulous overspreading world-trees connetted 
with the mysteries of death, and giving shelter to the souls of the 
departed in the solemn shade of their dense foliage. 

Looking upon vegetation as symbolical of life and generation, 
‘man, in course of time, conneted the origin of his species with 
these shadowy cloud-trees, and hence arose the belief that human- 
kind first sprang from Ash and Oak-trees, or derived their being from 
Holda, the cloud-goddess who combined in her person the form of a 
lovely woman and the trunk ofa mighty tree. In after years trees 
were almost universally regarded either as sentient beings or as 
constituting the abiding places of spirits whose existence was 
bound up in the lives of the trees they inhabited. Hence arose the 
conceptions of Hamadryads, Dryads, Sylvans, Tree-nymphs, Elves, 
Pairies, and other beneficent spirits who peopled forests and dwelt 
in individual trees—not only in the Old World, but in the dense 
woods of North America, where the Mik-amwes, like Puck, has 
from time immemorial frolicked by moonlight in the forest 
openings. Hence, also, sprang up the morbid notion of trees 
being haunted by demons, mischievous imps, ghosts, nats, and evil 
spirits, whom it was deemed by the ignorant and superstitious 
necessary to propitiate by sacrifices, offerings, and mysterious rites 
and dances, Remnants of this superstitious tree-worship are still 
extant in some European countries. The Jrmint! of the Germans 
and the Central Oak of the Druids were of the same family as 
the Asherah of the Semitic nations. In England, this primeval 
superstition has its descendants in the village maypole bedizened 
with ribbons and flowers, and the Jack-in-the-Green with its 
attendant devotees and whirling dancers. The modem Christ- 
mas-tree, too, although but slightly known in Germany at the 
beginning of the present century, is evidently a remnant of the 
pagan tree-worship; and it is somewhat remarkable that a similar 
tree is common among the Burmese, who call it the Padaythe-bin. 
This Turanian Christmas-tree is made by the inhabitants of towns, 
who deck its Bamboo twigs with all sorts of presents, and pile its 
roots with blankets, cloth, earthenware, and other useful articles. 
‘The wealthier classes contribute sometimes a Ngway Padaytha, or 
silver Padaytha, the branches of which are hung with rupees and 











xviii. Plant lore, WegeHoy, and layrics, 


‘the field of comparative mythology of Max Maller, Grimm, Kuhn, 
Mannhardt, De Gubernatis, and other eminent scholars, whose 
erudite and patient investigations have resulted in the accumulation 
of @ vast amount of valuable information respecting the traditions 
and superstitions connedted with the plant kingdom, Mr. Kelly's 
interesting work on Indo-European Tradition, published some 
years ago, dealt, among other subjects, with that of plant lore, and 
drew attention to the analogy existing between the myths and 
folk-lore of India and Europe relating more especially to plants 
which were reputed to possess magical properties. Among such 
plants, peculiar interest attaches to a group which, according 
to Aryan tradition, sprang from lightning—the embodiment of fire, 
the great quickening agent: this group embraces the Hazel, 
the Thorn, the Hindu Sami, the Hindu Palasa, with its European 
congener the Rowan, and the Mistletoe: the two last-named 
plants were, as we have seen, employed in Druidic rites. ‘These 


German Wainschelruthen) and divining-rods have been wont to be 
fashioned—magical wands with which, in some countries, cattle are 
still struck to render them prolific, hidden springs are indicated, 
and mineral wealth is discovered. Such a rod was thought to be 
the caduceus of the god Hermes, or Mercury, described by Homer as 
being a rod of prosperity and wealth. All these rods are cut with a 
forked end, 2 shape held to be symbolic of lightning and a rude 
effigy of the human form. It is interesting to note that in the 


the chark or instrument employed for 
nee ig Win, Gone Another group of plants also 
with fire and lightning comprises the Mandrake (the 
like the human form), the Fern Poly. 
has large pinnate leaves), the Sesame 


Boheras, are said to shine at night, and to leap about like a Will-o’- 
the-wisp: indeed, in Thuringia, the Fern is known as Irrivaut, or 
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‘sunrise, is deemed a protection against thunderstorms. This last 
plant is especially hateful to evil spirits, and in days gone by 
was called Fixga demonum, dispeller of demons. In Russia, a plant, 
called the Cerlagon, or Devil-chaser, is used to exorcise Satan or 
his fiends if they torment an afflicted mourner; and in the same 
country the Prihrit is a herb whose peculiar province it is to 
destroy calumnies with which mischicf-makers may seek to inter- 
fere with the consummation of lovers’ bliss. Other plants induce 
concord, love, and sympathy, and others again enable the owner 
to forget sorrow. 

Plants connected with dreams and visions have not hitherto 
received much notice; but, nevertheless, popular belief has attri- 
buted to some few—and notably the Elm, the Fourdeaved 
Clover, and the Russian Son-irava—the subtle power of procuring 
dreams of @ prophetic nature. Numerous plants have been 
thought by the superstitious to portend certain results to the 
sleeper when forming the subje of his or her dreams. Many 
examples of this belief will be found scattered through these pages. 

The legends attached to flowers may be divided into four 
classes—the mythological, the ecclesiastical, the historical, and the 
poetical, For the first-named we are chiefly indebted to Ovid, and 
to the Jesuit René Rapin, whose Latin poem De Hortorum Cultura 
contains much curious plant lore current in his time. His legends, 
like those of Ovid, nearly all relate to the transformation by the 
gods of luckless nymphs and youths into flowers and trees, which 
havesince bornetheir names. Most of them refer to the blossoms of 
bulbous plants, which appear in the early Spring; and, as a rule, 
white flowers are represented as having originated from tears, and 
pink or red flowers from blushes or blood. The ecclesiastical 
legends are principally due to the old Catholic monks, who, while 
tending their flowers in the quietude and seclusion of monastery gar~ 
dens, doubtless came to associate them with the memory of some 
favourite saint or martyr, and 20 allowed their gentle fancy to 
‘weave & pious fiction wherewith to perpetuate the memory of the 
saint in the name of the flower, For many of the historical le~ 
gemis we are also indebted to monastic writers, and they mostly 
pertain to favourite sons and daughters of the Church. Amongst 
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awakens every day with the sun, just as does the flower of the 
Succory?" These scientific elucidations of myths, however dex- 
terons and poetical they may be, do not appear to us applicable to 
plant legends, whose chief charm lies in their simplicity and appo- 
‘siteness; nor can we imagine why Aryan or other story-tellers 
should be deemed so destitute of inventive powers as to be obliged 
to limit all their tales to the description of celestial phenomena. In 
the Vedas, trees, flowers, and herbs are invoked to cause love, 
avert evil and danger, and neutralise spells and curses. The 
ancients must, therefore, have had an exalted idea of their nature 
and propertics, and hence it is not surprising that they should 
have dedicated them to their deities, and that these deities should 
have employed them for supernatural purposes. Thus Indra con- 
quered Vritra and slew demons by means of the Soma; Hermes 
presented the all-potent Moly to Ulysses; and Medea taught Jason 
how to use certain enchanted herbs; just as, later in the world’s 
history, Druids exorcised evil spirits with Mistletoe and Vervain, 
and sorcerers and wise women used St. John’s Wort and other 
plants to ward off demons and thunderbolts. The ancients evi- 
dently regarded their gods and goddesses as very human, and 
therefore it would seem unnecessary and unjust so to alter their 
tales about them as to explain away their obvious meaning, 
Flowers are the companions of man throughout his life— 
his attendants to his last resting place. They are, as Mr. Ruskin 
says, precious always ‘to the child and the girl, the peasant and 
the manufacturing operative, to the grisette and the nun, the 
lover and the monk.” Nature, in scattering them over the earth's 
surface, would seem to have designed to cheer and refresh its 
inhabitants by their varied colouring and fragrance, and to elevate 
them by their wondrous beauty and delicacy; from them, as old 
Parkinson truly wrote, “we may draw matter at all times, not onely 
to magnifie the Creator that hath given them such diversities of 
forms, sents, and colours, that the most cunning workman cannot 
imitate, . .« « « but many good instructions also to our selves; 
that as many herbs and flowers, with their fragrant sweet smels 
do comfort and as it were revive the spirits, and perfume a whole 
house, even so such men as live vertuously, labouring to do good, 
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also called an ambrosia; and the kingdom of knowledge is the 
land of immortality. 

There is a tradition current in Thibet that the Tree of Buddha 
received the name of Térdyana, that is to say, The Way of Safety, 
because it grew by the side of the river that separates the world 
from heaven ; and that only by means of its overhanging branches 
could mankind pass from the earthly to the immortal back. 

The material tree of Buddha is generally represented either 
under the form of the Asvattha (the Ficus religicsa), or of the 
Udumbara (the Ficus glomerats), which appeared at the birth of 
Buddha ; but in addition to these guises, we find it also associated 
with the Asoka (Jonesia Asoka), the Palasa (Butea frondosa), the 
Bhanuphala (Musa sapientum), and sometimes with the Palmyra 
Palm (Borassus flabelliformis). 

Under one of these trees the ascetic, Gautama Buddha, one 
momentous night, went through successively purer and purer 
stages of abstraction of consciousness, until the sense of omniscient 
illumination came over him, and he attained to the knowledge of 
the sources of mortal suffering. That night which Buddha passed 
under the Tree of Knowledge on the banks of the river Natvanjand, 
is the sacred night of the Buddhist world. There is a Peepul-tree 
(Ficus religiosa) at Buddha Gay& which is regarded as being this 

ticular tree: it is very much decayed, and must have been 
requently renewed, as the present tree is standing on a terrace at 
least thirty feet above the level of the surrounding country. 


Re Pranian GWorfd—Bree. 


The world-tree of the Iranians is the Haoma, which is thought 
to be the same as the Gaokerena of the Zendavesta. This Haoma, 
the sacred Vine of the Zoroastrians, produces the primal drink of 
immortality after which it is named. It is the first of all trees, 
planted in heaven by Ormuzd, in the fountain of life, near 
another tree called the ‘ impassive” or “ inviolable,” which bears 
the seeds of every kind of vegetable life. Both these trees are 
situated in a lake called Vouru Kasha, and are guarded by ten fish, 
who keep a ceaseless watch upon a lizard sent by the evil power, 
Ahriman, to destroy the sacred Haoma. The “ inviolable” tree 
is also known both as the eagle’s and the owl’s tree. Either one 
or the other of these birds (probably the eagle) sits perched on its 
top. The moment he rises from the tree, a thousand branches 
shoot forth; when he settles again he breaks a thousand branches, 
and causes their seed to fall. Another bird, that is his constant 
companion, picks up these seeds and carries them to where Tistar 
draws water, which he then rains down upon the earth with the 
seeds it contains. These two trees—the Haoma and the eagle's 
or “inviolable"—would seem originally to have been one. The 
lizard sent by Ahriman to destroy the Haoma is known to the 
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addressing Ulysses: “Tell me thy family, from whence thou art; 
for thou art not sprung from the olden tree, or from the rock.” 
‘The Ash was generally deemed by the Greeks an image of the 
clouds and the mother of men,—the prevalent idea being that the 
Meliai, or nymphs of the Ash, were a race of cloud goddesses, 
daughters of sea gods, whose domain was originally the cloud sea. 
But besides the Ash, the Greeks would seem to have regarded 
the Oak as a tree from which the human race had sprung, and to 
have called Oak trees the first mothers. This belief was shared by 
the Romans. Thus Virgil speaks 
“Of nymphs and fauns, and savage men, who took 
‘Phe Wh from tanks of trees ead sabbora Oak.” 
In another passage the great Latin poet, speaking of the Zisculus, 
a species of Oak, sacred to Jupiter, gives to it attributes which 
remind us in a very striking manner of Yggdrasill, the cloud-tree 
of the Norsemen. 
“ Aisculus in primis, qua quantum vortice ad auras 
Geitheras, tentum vhdied ie Tartora tnd Goo. 
“High as his topmost to heaven ascend, 
Solow his rose to hefstlomiaion tend."—Diyden. 
In the #neid, Book IV., speaking of the Oak as "cus, 
Virgil uses the same expression with regard to the roots of Jove’s 
tree descending to the infernal ions. Juvenal, also, in his sixth 
satire, alluding to the beginning of the world, speaks of the human 
race as formed af clay or born of the opening Oak, which thus 
becomes the mystical mother-tree of ‘ind, and, like a mother, 
sustained her offspring with food she herself created. Thus Ovid 
tells us that the simple food of the primal race consisted largely 
of “ Acorns dropping from the tree of Jove;" and we read in 
Homer and Hesiod that the Acorn was the common food of the 
Arcadians. 
The belief of the ancient Greeks and Romans that the 
Progenitors of mankind were born of trees was also common to the 
eutons. At the present day, in many parts of both North and 
South Germany, a hollow tree overhanging a pool is designated as 
the first abode of unborn infants, and little children are taught to 
believe that babies are fetched by the doctor from cavernous trees 
or ancient stumps. “Frau Holda’s tree” is a common name in 
Germany for old decayed boles ; and she herself, the cloud-goddess, 
is described in a Hessian legend as having in front the form of a 
beastifal woman, and behind that of a hollow tree with rugged 








But besides Frau Holda’s tree the ancient Germans knew a 
cosmogonic tree, assimilating to the Scandinavian Yggdrasill. The 
trunk of this Teutonic world-tree was called Irminswl, a name 
implying the column of the universe, which supports everything. 
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to its delights. All these rivers take their rise from the tree 
Tooba ; some flow. with water, some with milk, some with honey, 
and others even with wine, the juice of the grape not being for- 
bidden to the blessed. 

.. We have seen how the most ancient races conceived and 
cherished the notion of a Paradise of surpassing beauty, situate in 
remote and unknown regions, both celestial and terrestrial. It is 
not, therefore, surprising that the Paradise of the Hebrew race— 
the Mosaic Eden—should have been m pictured as a luxuriant garden, 
stocked with lovely flowers and odorous herbs, and shaded by 
Majestic trees of every description. 

We are told, in the second chapter of Genesis, that at the 
beginning of the world « the Lord God planted a garden eastward 
in Eden,” and that out of this country of Eden a river went out 
“to water the garden; and from thence it was parted, and 
became into four heads.” These heads” or rivers are further on, 
in the Biblical narrative, named respectively Pison, Gihon, Hid- 
dekel, and Euphrates. Many have been the speculations as to the 
‘exact site, geographical features, &c., of Eden, and the Divinely- 

lanted Paradise in its midst, and the subject has been one which 
fas ever been fruitful of controversy and conjecture. Sir John 
Maundevile has recorded that the Garden of Eden, or Paradise, 
was enclosed by a wall. This old Eastern traveller tells us that 
although, in the course of his wanderings, he had never actually 
seen the land of Eden, yet wise men had discoursed to him con- 
cerning it. He says: “ Paradise Terrestre, as wise men say, is the 
highest place of earth—that is, in all the world ; and it is so high, 
that it toucheth nigh to the circle of the moon. For it is so high 
that the flood of Noah might never come to it, albeit it did cover 
all the earth of the world, all about, and aboven and beneathen, 
save Paradise alone. And this Paradise is enclosed all about with 
a wall, and men wist not whereof it is; for the walls be covered all 
over with moss, as it seemeth. And it seemeth not that the wall is 
stone of nature. And that wall stretcheth from the South to the 
North, and it hath not but one entry, that is closed with fire 
burning, so that no man that is mortal ne dare not enter. And in 
the highest place of Paradise, exactly in the middle, is a well that 
casts out the four streams which run by divers lands, of which the 
first is called Pison, or Ganges, that runs throughout India. And 
the other is called Nile, or Gyson, which goes through Ethiopia, 
and after through Egypt. And the other is called Tigris, which 
runs by Assyria, and by Armenia the Great. And the other is 
called Euphrates, which runs through Media, Armenia, and Persia. 
And men there beyond say that all the sweet waters of the world, 
above and beneath, take their beginning from the well of Paradise, 
and out of the well all waters come and go.” 

Eden (a Hebrew word, signifying “ Pleasure”), it is generally 
conceded, was the most beauteous and luxuriant portion of the 
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To Tree of Wnowfedge of Good alp vir. 


The Tree of Knowledge, in the opinion of some commentators, 
was so called, not because of any supernatural power it possessed 
of inspiring those who might eat of it with universal knowledge, as 
the serpent afterwards suggested, but because by Adam and Eve 
abstaining from or eating of it after it was prohibited, God would see 
whether they would prove good or evil in their state of probation. 

The tradition generally accepted as to the fruit which the 
‘serpent tempted Eve to eat, fixes it as the Apple, but there is no 
evidence in the Bible that the Tree of Knowledge was an Apple- 
tree, unless the remark, ‘I raised thee up under the Apple-tree,” 
to be found in Canticles viii., 5, be held to apply to our first parents. 
Eve is stated to have plucked the forbidden fruit because she saw 
that it was good for food, that it was pleasant to the eyes, and that 
the tree which bore it was “to be desired to make one wise.” 

According to an Indian legend, it was the fruit of the Banana 
tree (Musa paradisiaca or M. saptentum) that proved so fatal to Adam 
and Eve. We read in Gerarde’s ‘Herbal,’ that “the Grecians and 
Christians which inhabit Syria, and the Jewes also, suppose it to be 
that tree of whose fruit Adam did taste.” Gerarde himself calls 
it “ Adam’s Apple-tree,” and remarks of the fruit, that “if it be 
cut according to the length oblique, transverse, or any other way 
whatsoever, may be seen the shape and forme of a crosse, with a 
man fastened thereto. My selfe have seene the fruit, and cut it in 

ieces, which was brought me from Aleppo, in pickle; the crosse, 
Pimight perceive, as the forme of a spred-egle in the root of Ferne, 
but the man I leave to be sought for by those which have better 
eies and judgement than my selfe.” Sir John Mandeville gives a 
similar account of the cross in the Plantain or “ Apple of Paradise.” 
In a work by Léon, called ‘ Africa,’ it is stated that the Banana is 
in that country generally identified with the Tree of Adam.“ The 
Mahometan priests say that this fruit is that which God forbade 
Adam and Eve to eat; for immediately they eat they perceived 
their nakedness, and to cover themselves employed the leaves of 
this tree, which are more suitable tor the pi se than any other.” 
To this day the Indian Djainas are by thar laws forbidden to eat 
either Bananas or Figs. Vincenzo, a Roman missionary of the 
seventeenth century, after stating that the Banana fruit in Pheenicia 
bears the effigy of the Crucifixion, tells us that the Christians of 
those parts would not on any account cut it with a knife, but always 
broke it with their hands. This Banana, he adds, grows near 
Damascus, and they call it there “ Adam's Fig Tree.” In the 
Canaries, at the present time, Banana fruit is never cut across with 
a knife, because it then exhibits a representation of the Crucifixion. 
In the island of Ceylon there is a legend that Adam once had‘a 
fruit garden in the vicinity of the torrent of Seetagunga, on the 
way to the Peak. Pridham, in his history of the island, tells us 
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The Tree of Adam. 

There is a legend handed down both by Hebrews and Greeks, 
that when Adam had attained the ripe age of 900 years, he over- 
taxed his strength in uprooting an enormous bush, and that falling 

sick, and feeling the approach of death, he sent his son Seth 
to the angel who guarded Paradise, and particularly the way to the 
Tree of Life, to ask of him some of its ambrosia, or oil of mercy, 
that he might anoint his limbs therewith, and so regain good health, 
Seth approached the Tree of Knowledge, of the fruit of which 
Adam and Eve had once partaken. A youth, radiant as the sun, 
was seated on its summit, and, addressing Seth, told him that He 
was the Son of God, that He would one day come down to earth, 
to deliver it from sin, and that He would then give the oil of mercy 
to Adam. 

The angel who was guarding the Tree of Life then handed 
to Seth three small seeds, charging him to place them in his 
father’s mouth, when he should bury him near Mount Tabor, in the 
valley of Hebron. Seth obeyed the angel’s behests. The three 
seeds took root, and in a short time appeared above the ground, in 
the form of three rods. One of these saplings was a branch of 
Olive, the second a Cedar, the third a Cypress. The three rods 
did not leave the mouth of Adam, nor was their existence known 
until the time of Moses, who received from God the order to cut 
them. Moses obeyed, and with these three rods, which exhaled a 
perfume of the Promised Land, performed many miracles, cured 
the sick, drew water from a rock, &c. 

After the death of Moses, the three rods remained unheeded 
in the Valley of Hebron until the time of King Da who, warned 
by the Holy Ghost, sought and found them there. Hence they 
were taken by the King to Jerusalem, where all the leprous, the 
dumb, the blind, the paralysed, and other sick people presented 
themselves before the King, beseeching him to give them the 
salvation of the Cross. King David thereupon touched them with 
the three rods, and their infirmities instantly vanished. After this 
the King placed the three rods in a cistern, but to his astonishment 
upon going the next day for them, he discovered they had all three 
firmly taken root, that the roots had become inextricably interlaced, 
and that the three rods were in fact reunited in one stem which 
had shot up therefrom, and had become a Cedar sapling,— 
the tree that was eventually to furnish the wood of the Cross. 
‘This reunion of the three rods was typical of the Trinity. The 

oung Cedar was subsequently placed in the Temple, but we 

hear nothing more of it for thirty years, when Solomon, wishing to 

complete the Temple, obtained large supplies of Cedars of Lebanon, 

and as being well adapted for his purpose cut down the Cedar of 

the Temple. The trunk of this tree, lying with the other timber, 

was seen by a woman, who sat down on it, and inspired with the 
c 
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to him a branch of the Olive planted on the tomb of Adam. Noah 
religiously guarded the two precious branches which were destined 
to be instrumental in redeeming the human race by furnishing the 
wood of the Cross. 

A second German legend states that Adam, when at the point 
of death, sent Seth to Paradise to gather there for him some of the 
forbidden fruit (probably this is a mistake for ‘‘some of the fruit 
of the Tree of Life”). Seth hesitated, saying as an excuse that 
he did not know the way. Adam directed him to follow a tract of 
country entirely bare of vegetation. Arrived safely at Paradise, 
Seth persuaded the angel to give him, not the Apple, but simply 
the core of the Apple tasted by Eve. On Seth returning home, 
he found his father dead ; so extracting from the Apple-core three 
pips, he placed them in Adam's mouth. From them sprang three 
plants that Solomon cut down in order to form a cross—the self- 
same cross afterwards borne by our Saviour, and on which He 
was crucified—and a rod of justice, which, split in the middle, 
eventually served to hold the superscription written by Pilate, 
and placed at the head of the Cross. 

A legend, current in the Greek Church, claims the Olive as 
the Tree of Adam: this, perhaps, is not suprising considering in 
what high esteem the Greeks have always held the Olive. She 
legend tells how Seth, going to seek the oil of mercy in Paradise, 
in consequence of his father’s illness, was told by the angel that 
the time had not arrived. The angel then presented him with 
three branches—the Olive, Cedar, and Cypress: these Seth was 
ordered to plant over Adam's grave, and the promise was given 
him that when they produced oil, Adam should rise restored to 
health. Seth, following these instructions, plaited the three 
branches together and planted them over the grave of his father, 
where they soon became united as one tree. After a time this tree 
was transplanted: in the first place to Mount Lebanon, and after- 
wards to the outskirts of Jerusalem, and it is there to this day in the 
Greek Monastery, having been cut down and the timber placed 
beneath the altar. From this circumstance the Monastery was 
called, in Hebrew, the Mother of the Cross. This same wood was 
revealed to Solomon by the Queen of Sheba, and Solomon therefore 
ordered it to be used in the foundation of a tower; but the tower 
having been rent in twain by an earthquake which occurred at our 
Saviour’s birth, the wood was cast into a pool called the probatica 
piscina, to which it imparted wonderful healing qualities.* 


* Sir John Manndevile, who visited Jerusalem about the middle of the fourteenth 
century, states that to the north of the Temple stood the Church of St. Anne, “oure 
Ladyes modre: and there was our Lady conceyved. And before that chirche is 
ret tree, that began to growe the same nyght. . And in that chirche 
welle, in manere of a cisterne, that is clept Probatica Piscina, that hath 5 entreez. 
Into that welle aungeles were wont to come from Hevene, and bathen hem with inne : 
and what man that first bathed him aftre the mevynge of the watre, was made bool of 
‘what maner sykenes that he hadde.” 

c—2 


















sun-dwarf uproots ay 
the northern Saga Hel’s 


In the of the ancient Persians the tree, by its chai 
in Spri jummer, Autumn, and Winter, appeared as 
emblem of human existence, whilst at the same time, by the con~ 
tinuity of its life, it was reverently ded as a symbol of 


addressed in prayer by the pane ae ee 
were reverenti: ‘at u u 
simply ih warp of i te rit ee ivi 
as the ‘Spirit, is set forth as giv 
Siete sce, © Zoroaster! tothe living trees, nnd let 
thy mouth speak before them these words: I pray to the pure 
trees, Cage atures: Eee Of all Payee a 
with its pyrami top pointing to the Was to the 
Ee fhe moet Vencrated: Henvo they planted it betore their 
temples and as symbolic of the celestial fire. 
sees the 2 of alt trees, Cipher hih ss hed 
emblem. cing by almost nations of heathen: 
Geer ty He joeeh Pauinncie ccd by the Cullen cf leoct oho 
Coot Jee tree Sacred, and offered sacrifices 
beneath its boughs. Eayptiane, Greeks, Romans, Teutons, and 
ce all considered the Oak as sacred, and the Druids taught the 
scorers Britain to regard this tree with peculiar reverence and 
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Lily was dedicated to g nO. 

Maidenhair ,, 1» » Pluto and Proserpine. 
Myrtle ” » Venus and Mars. 
Narcissus ” » Ceres, Pluto, and Proserpine. 
Oak ” ” ” jy iter. 

Olive ” ” ” inerva. 

Palm ” ” » Mercury. 

Pine “A »  » Neptune and Pan. 

Pink 7 ” » Jupiter. 

Pomegranate ,, » 9» Juno, 

Poplar ” » » Hercules. 

Poppy » »  » Ceres, Diana, and Somnus. 
Rhamnus ” ” ” pase. 

Rocket » »  Priapus. 

Rose * » Venus. 

Vine ” ” » Bacchus. 

Willow ” ” » Ceres, 


To the Furies was consecrated the Juniper; the Fates wore 
wreaths of the Narcissus, and the Muses Bay-leaves. 

The Grecian Centaurs, half men, half horses, like their Indian 
brethren the Gandharvas, understood the properties of herbs, and 
cultivated them; but, as a rule, they never willingly divulged to 
mankind their knowledge of the secrets of the vegetable world. 
Nevertheless, the Centaur Chiron instructed Zsculapius, Achilles, 
neas, and other heroes in the polite arts. Chiron had a panacea 
of his own, which is named after him Chéironta Centaurium, or 
Gentiana Centourium; and, as a vulnerary, the Ampelos Chironia of 
Pliny, or Tamus communis. In India, on account of the shape of 
its leaves, the Ricinus communis is called Gandharvahasta (having the 
hands of a Gandharva). 





CHAPTER Iv. 


Boral Geremonies, Wreaths, ato 
Garfandy. 


A HE ane sakes and plants to ceremonial 
a wes the highest antiquity. From the 
ee man, after he had discovered 
“What drops the Myrrh and what the balmy Reed,” 


offered up on primitive aes as incense to the 
Deby, th the Sep and most fragrant the 
rivog aT from trees, and the subtle essences 
he obtained the odorous but intoxicating furnes 
which slowly Leer in wreaths heavy with fragrance, the 
ibs toe proricaciaass ‘saw the my! at oa of he by which their pray 
would be Prati eva dasths 29 tha les of the, 
Mr, Rimmel, ‘the altars of Zoroaster and of Con! ius, the 
of Memphis, and those of Jerusalem, all smoked alike with incense: 
celts ee scented woods.” Nor was the admiration and use of 
juctions confined to the inhabitants of the old world 

Matey? tee Mexicans, according to the Abbé Clavigero, have, from 
time immemorial, studied the sydese of flowers and odoriferous 
ear which they employed in pee worship of their gods. 

But the use of flowers and od: bs was not long con- 
fined by the ancients to their sacred inas om itae te pea 
them as essential to their domestic life. "Thus, 
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attached as to hang over the forehead. Many of them, made up 
into wreaths and devices, were suspended upon stands placed in the 
room, garlands of Crocus and Saffron encircled the wine cups, and 
over and under the tables were strewn various flowers. Diodorus 
informs us that when the Egyptians approached the place of divine 
worship, they held the flower of the Agrostis in their hand, inti- 
mating that man proceeded from a well-watered land, and that he 
required a moist rather than a dry aliment ; and it is not improbable 
that the reason of the it preference given to the Lotus on these 
occasions was derived from the same notion. 

This fondness of the ancients for flowers was carried to such 
an extent as to become almost a vice. When Antony supped with 
Cleopatra, the luxurious Queen of Egypt, the floors of the apart- 
ments were usually covered with fragrant flowers. When Sarda- 
napalus, the last of the Assyrian monarchs, was driven to dire 
extremity by the rapid approach of the conqueror, he chose the 
death of an Eastern voluptuary: causing a pile of fragrant woods 
to be lighted, and placing himself on it with his wives and treasures, 
he soon became insensible, and was suffocated by the aromatic 
smoke. When Antiochus Epiphanes, the Syrian king, held high 
festival at Daphne, in one of the processions which took place, 
boys bore Frankincense, Myrrh, and Saffron on golden dishes, two 
hundred women sprinkled everyone with perfumes out of golden 
watering-pots, and all who entered the gymnasium to witness the 
games were anointed with some perfume contained in fifteen gold 
dishes, holding Saffron, Amaracus, Lilies, Cinnamon, Spikenard, 
Fenugreek, &c. When the.Roman Emperor Nero sat at banquet in 
his golden palace, a shower of flowers and perfumes fell upon him; 
but Heliogabalus turned these floral luxuries into veritable curses, 
for it was one of the pleasures of this inhuman being to smother 
his courtiers with flowers. 

Both Greeks and Romans caried the delicate refinements of 
the taste for flowers and perfumes to the greatest excess in their 
costly entertainments ; and it is the opinion of Baccius that at 
their desserts the number of their flowers far exceeded that of 
their fruits. The odour of flowers was deemed potent to arouse 
the fainting appetite; and their presence was rightly thought to 
enhance the enjoyment of the guests at their banqueting boards:— 

* ind is s and the triclinium clear, 
‘The Landa are purtied, the goblet, ton, 
‘Well rinsed ; each guest upon his forehead bears 
A wreath’d flow'ry crown ; from slender vase 
‘A willing youth presents to each in turn 
‘A sweet and costly perfume ; while the bowl, 
Emblem of joy and social mirth, stands by, 
Filled to the brim ; and then pours out wine 
‘Of most delicious flavour, breathing round 
Fragrance of flowers, and honey newly made, 


So grateful to the sense, that none refase 
‘While odoriferous fumes fill all the room.” —Xenophanes. 
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before the calends of May—the day on which, in Asia Minor, the 
festival of the flowers commences. Yo Italy, France, and Germany, 
the festival of the flowers, or the festival of spring, begins about the 
same date—4.s., towards the end of April—and terminates on the 
feast of St. John. 

The festival of the Floralia was introduced into Britain by the 
Romans ; and for centuries all ranks of people went out a-Maying 
early on the first of the month. The juvenile part of both sexes, 
in the north, were wont to rise a little after midnight, and walk to 
some neighbouring wood, accompanied with music and the blowing 
of horns, 





“ To get sweet Setywall [red Valerian], 
Tad Honeysuckle the Harlock, 


They also gathered branches from the trees, and adorned them 
with nosegays and crowns of flowers, returning with their boot: 
homewards, about the rising of the sun, forthwith to decorate their 
doors and windows with the flowery spoil. The after-part of the 
day, says an ancient chronicler, was ‘chiefly spent in dancing 
round a tall pole, which is called a May-pole ; which, being placed 
in a convenient part of the village, stands there, as it were, 
consecrated to the goddess of flowers, without the least violation 
offered it in the whole circle of the year.” 


“ Your May-pole deck with coronal ; 
Sprinkle the coronal with wine 5 
Shepherd sod shepherdest Lively jin 
vely joi 
Hither fom village sweet and beet ft, 
From cot and distant glen repair: 
‘Let youth indulge its sport, to old bequeath its care.” 

Old John Stowe tells us that on May-day, in the morning, 
“every man, except impediment, would walk into the sweet 
meadows and green woods, there to rejoice their spirits with the 
beauty and savour of sweet flowers, and with the harmony of 
birds praising God in their kind.” In the days of Henry VIII. it 
was the custom for all classes to observe the May-day festival, and 
we are told that the king himself rode a-Maying from Greenwich to 
Shooter's Hill, with his Queen Katherine, accompanied by many 
lords and ladies. Chaucer relates how on May-day 

“ Went forth all the Court both mont and least ; 
Rad cumely Hewihora brought both page and rome 
fawthorn ; 
‘And then rejoyeen in thelr great dete 
‘The Primrose, Violette, and the Golde, 
With garlands partly blue and white. 

The young maidens repaired at daybreak to the meadows and 

hill-sides, for the purposoof gathering the precious May-dew, where- 
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Aubrey (MS., 1686), tells us that in his day “ at Woodstock in 
‘Oxon they every May-eve goe into the parke, and fetch away a 
number of Haw-thorne-trees, which they set before their dores.” 
In Huntingdonshire, fifty years ago, the village swains were 
accustomed, at sunrise, to place a branch of May in blossom before 
the door of anyone they wished to honour. In Tuscany the expres- 
sion, Appiccare il maio ad una porta, has passed into a proverb, and 
means to lay siege to a maiden’s heart and make love to her. In 
the vicinity of Valenciennes, branches of Birch or Hornbeam are 

ced by rural swains at the doors of their sweethearts ; thorny 

ranches at the portals of prudes; and Elder boughs at the doors 
of flirts. In the villages of Provence, on May-day, they select a 
May Queen. Crowned witha wreath, and adorned | with garlands 
of Roses, she is carried through the streets, mounted on a plat- 
form, her companions soliciting and receiving the offerings of the 
towns-people, In olden times it was customary even among the 
French nobility to present May to friends and neighbours, or as it 
was called, esmayer. Sometimes this presenting of May was 
regarded as a challenge. The custom of planting a May-tree in 
French towns subsisted until the 17th century: in 1610, one was 
planted‘in the court of the Louvre. In some parts of Spain the 
name of Maia is given to the May Queen (selected generally as 
being the handsomest lass of the village), who, decorated with 
garlands of flowers, leads the dances in which the young people 
spend the day. The villagers in other provinces declare their love 
by planting, during the preceding night, a large bough or a sapling, 
decked with flowers, before the doors of their sweethearts. In 
Greece, bunches of flowers are suspended over the doors of most 
houses ; and in the rural districts, the peasants bedeck themselves 
with flowers, and carry garlands and posies of wild flowers. 

In some parts of Italy, in the May-day rejoicings, a May-tree 
or a branch in blossom and adorned with fruit and ribbands, plays 
a conspicuous part: this is called the Maggio,.and is probably a 
teminiscence of the old Grecian Eiresione. 

Of the flowers specially dedicated to May, first and foremost 
isthe Hawthorn blossom. _In some parts of England the Convallaria 
is known as May Lily. The Germans call it Mai blume, a name 
they also apply to the Hepatica and Kingcup. In Devon and 
Cornwall the Lilac is known as May-flower, and much virtue is 
thought to be attached to a spray of the narrow-leaf Elm gathered 
on May morning. 

In Asia Minor the annual festival of flowers used to commence 
on the 28th of April, when the houses and tables were covered 
with flowers, and every one going into the streets wore a floral 
crown. In Germany, France, and Italy, the féte of the flowers, or 
the féte of spring, commences also towards the end of April, and 
terminates at Midsummer. Athenians, on an early day in spring, 
every year crowned with flowers all children who had reached their 
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garlands of flowers, boughs, &c. Flowers were cast into the wells, 
and from their manner of falling, lads and lasses divined as to 
the progress of their love affairs. 
“ Bring flowers! bring flowers ! to the crystal well, 
That springs ‘neath the Willows in yonder dell. 
And we'll seatter them over the charmed well, 
‘And learn our fate from its mystic spel.” 


“And she whose flower most tranquil! 
Glides down the stream our Queen shall be, 


‘Wild flowers that breathe ; 
And the maiden by whom this wreath shall be worn 
Shall wear it again on her bridal morn.”—AMerritt, 


Before the Reformation the Celtic population of Scotland, the 
Hebrides, Ireland, Wales, and Cornwall were in the habit of 
naming wells and springs after different saints and martyrs. 
Though forbidden by the canons of St. Anselm, many pilgrimages 
continued to be made to them, and the custom was long retained 
of throwing nosegays into springs and fountains, and chaplets into 
wells. Sir Walter Scott tells us that “in Perthshire there are 
several wells dedicated to St. Fillan, which are still places of 
pilgrimage and offerings, even among Protestants.” 
“Thence to St Fillan'sblesed well 
ose spring can frenzied dreams 
Aut the aed bras retort 
Into some of these Highland wells flowers are cast, and occasionally 
pins, while the surrounding bushes are hung with rags and shreds, 
in imitation of the old heathen practice. The ceremony of sprinkliny 
rivers with flowers was probably of similar origin. Milton an 
Dryden both allude to this custom being in vogue as regards 
the Severn, and this floral rite is described in ‘The Fleece’ as 
follows :— eran 
“With lig tastic toe the ny 

Tuthetcrcmbleds tines ae : 

And o'er the dimpled stream a thousand flowers, 

Pale Lilies, Roses, Violets, and Pinks, 

Mix'd with the greens of Burnet. Mint, and Thyme, 

‘And Trefoil, sprinkled with their sportive arms, 

‘Such custom holds along th’ irriguous vales, 

From Wreken’s brow to rocky Dolvoryn, 

‘Sabrina’s early haunt.” 


Seridaf Bfora? Geremoni 


In all countries flowers have from time immemorial been 
chosen as the happy accompaniment of bridal ceremonies. Among 
the ancients it was customary to crown newly-married persons 
with a chaplet of red and white Roses. On arriving at the house 
of her husband, the Roman bride found woollen fillets round the 

Bb 
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May 4th, 1324. The competition created the greatest excitement, 
and great numbers of people met to hear the judges’ decision: 
they awarded the golden Violet to Arnaud Vidal for his poem 
in honour of the Virgin. In 1355, three prizes were offered—a 
olden Violet for the best song; an Eglantine (Spanish Jasmine), 
for the best sirvente, or finest pastoral; and a -de-gang (yellow 
Acacia) for the best ballad. In later years four prizes were 
competed for, viz.,an Amaranth, a Violet, a Pansy, and a Lily. 
In 1540, Clemence Isaure, a poetess, bequeathed the bulk of her 
fortune to the civic authorities to be expended in prizes for poetic 
merits, and in fétes to be held on the 1st and i of May. She 
was interred in the church of La Daurade, on the high altar of 
which are preserved the golden flowers presented to the successful 
competitors at the Floral Games. The ceremonies of the fétes thus 
revived by Clemence Isaure commenced with the strewing of her 
tomb with Roses, followed by mass, a sermon, and alms-giving. 
In 1694, the for Floranx were merged into the Academy of Belles 
Lettres, which gives prizes, but almost exclusively to French poets. 
The festival, interrupted by the Revolution, was once more 
revived in 1806, and is still held annually in the Hotel-de-Ville, 
Toulouse. 

St. Medard, Bishop of Noyon, in France, instituted in the 
sixth century a festival at Salency, his birth-place, for adjudging a 
most interesting prize offered by piety to virtue. This nize 
consists of a simple crown of Roses bestowed on the girl who is 
acknowledged by all her competitors to be the most amiable, 
modest, and dutiful. The founder of this festival had the pleasure 
of crowning his own sister as the first Rostere of Salency. This 
simple institution still survives, and the crown of Roses continues 
to be awarded to the most virtuous of the maidens of the obscure 
French village. A similar prize is awarded in the East of London 
by an active member of the Roman Catholic Church—the ceremony 
of crowning the Rose Queen being performed annually in the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham. 

In the middle ages the Queen of Flowers contributed to a 
singular popular festival at Treviso, in eat In the middle of the 
city the inhabitants erected a mock castle of upholstery. The most 
distinguished unmarried females of the place defended the fortress, 
which was attacked by the youth of the other sex. The missiles 
with which both parties fought consisted of Roses, Lilies, Narcissi, 
Violets, Apples, and Nuts, which were hurled at each other by the 
combatants. Volleys of Rose-water and other perfumes were also 
discharged by means of syringes. This entertainment attracted 
thousands of spectators from far and near, and the Emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa himself accounted it a most pleasing 
diversion. 

The custom of pelting with Roses is still common in Persia, 
where it is practised during the whole season that these flowers are 
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seo). Wreaths and chaplets were in common use among the 
gyptians at a very ee early period; and although the Lotus was 
pasealy prefes eir formation, many other flowers and 
leaves were Eaployed’as of the Chrysanthemum, Acinos, Acacia, 
Strychnos, Persoluta, Anemone, Convolvulus, Olive, Myrtle, 
Amaracus, Xeranthemum, Bay-tree, and others. Plutarch 
that when Agesilaus visited Egypt, he was so delighted with “the 
chaplets of Papyrus sent him by the King, that he took some home 
when he returned to Sparta. In India, Greece, and Rome, the 
sacrificial priests were crowned, and their victims were decorated 
with garlands of flowers. 

In ancient Greece and Rome the manufacture of garlands and 
chaplets became quite an art, so great was the estimation in which 
these adornments were held by these highly-civilised nations. With 
them the composition of a garland possessed a deep significance, 
and warriors, statesmen, and poets alike coveted these simple 
insignia at the hands of their countrymen. Pliny tells us that the 
Sicyonians were considered to surpass all other people in the art 
of arranging the colours of garlands and imparting to them the 
most agreeable mixture of perfumes. They derived this taste from 
Glycera, a woman so skilled in the art of arranging chaplets and 
garlands that she won the affection of Pausias, a celebrated painter, 
who delighted in copying the wreaths of flowers so deftly arranged 
byhis mistress. Some of these pictures were still in existence when 
Pliny wrote, four hundred and fifty years after they were painted. 
Cato, in his treatise on gardens, directs specially that they should 
be planted with such flowers as are adapted for chaplets and 
wreaths. Pliny states that Mnestheus and Callimachus, two 
renowned Greek physicians, compiled several books on the virtues 
of chaplets, pointing out those hurtful to the brain, as well as those 
which had a beneficial influence on the wearer; for both Greeks 
and Romans had found, by experience, that certain plants and 
flowers facilitated the functions of the brain, and assisted materially 
to neutralise the inebriating qualities of wine. Thus, as Horace tells 
us, the floral chaplets worn by guests at feasts were tied with the 
bark of the Linden to prevent intoxication. 

‘Tell thee, boy, that I detest 
indeur of a Persian feast; 
Nor fore the binders tnd 
Shall no flow’ry chaplet bind. 
‘Then search not where the curious Rose, 
Beyond his season loitering grows ; 
But beneath the mantling Vine, 
While 1 quaff the fowing wine, 
The Myrtle’s wreath shall crown our brows, 
‘While you shall wait and I carouse. 


Besides the guests at feasts, the siteddaats were decorated with 
wreaths, and the wine-cups and apartments adorned with flowers. 
From an anecdote related by Pliny we learn that it was a frequent 
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occasion; they adorned with them the sacrificial victims, the statue 
of the god to whom sacrifice was offered, and the priest who per- 
formed the rite. They placed chaplets on the brows of the dead, 
and strewed their graves with floral wreaths, whilst at their funeral 
feasts the parents of the departed one encircled their heads with 
floral crowns. They threw them to the successful actors on the 
stage. They hung with garlands the gates of their cities on days 
of rejoicing. They employed floral wreaths at their ‘nuptials, 
Nearly all the plants composing these wreaths had a symbolical 
meaning, and they were varied according to the seasons and the 
circumstances of the wearer. The Hawthorn adorned Grecian 
brides; but the bridal wreath of the Romans was usually com- 
posed of Verbena, plucked by the bride herself. Holly wreaths 
were sent as tokens of good wishes. Chaplets of Parsley and Rue 
were worn to keep off evil spirits. 

But the employment of garlands has by no means been con- 
fined to the ancients. At the present day the inhabitants of India 
make constant use of them. The Brahmin women, who bum 
themselves on the funeral pyres of their husbands, deck their 
persons with chaplets and garlands, and present wreaths to the 
young women who attend them at this terrible sacrifice. The 
young Indian girls adorn themselves with garlands during the 
festival of Kamadeva, the god of love, which takes place during the 
last daysof spring. In the nuptial ceremonies of India, the garland 
of flowers is still a feature which possesses a recognised symbolic 
value. In Northern India garlands of the African Marigold are 
pieced on the trident emblem of Mahadeva, and both male and 
female worshippers wear chaplets composed of the same sacred 
flower on his festivals. The Moo-le-hwa, a fragrant Jasmine, is 
employed in China and other Eastern countries in forming wreaths 
for the decoration of ladies’ hair, and_an Olive crown is still the 
reward of literary merit in China. The Japanese of both sexes 
are fond of wearing wreaths of fragrant blossoms. 

The Italians have artificers called Festaroli, whose especial 
office it is to manufacture garlands and festoons of flowers and 
other decorations for feasts. The maidens of Greece, Germany, 
and Roumania still bear wreaths of flowers in certain processions 
which have long been customary in the spring of the year. The 
Swiss peasants are fond of making garlands, for rural festivities, of 
the Globe-flower (Trollius Europeus), which grows freely on all the 
chain of the Alps. In Germany a wreath of Vervain is presented 
to the newly-married, and in place of the wreath of Orange- 
blossoms which decorates the brow of the bride in England, France, 
and America, a chaplet of Myrtle is worn. The blossom of the 
Bizarade or bitter Orange is most prized for wreaths and favours 
when the fresh flowers can be procured. 





CHAPTER V. 


Plants of the GRrjptian GRuregh. 
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clusters upon the branch of a tree, asked Joseph to gather some for 
her. He hesitated, and mockingly said— Let the father of thy 
child present them to you.” Instantly the branch of the Cherry- 
tree inclined itself to the Virgin’s hand, and she plucked from it 
the refreshing fruit. On this account the Cherry has always been 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary. The Strawberry, also, is specially 
set apart to the Vigns use; and in the Isle of Harris a species 
of Beans, called Molluka Beans, are called, after her, the Virgin 
Mary’s Nuts. 

At Bethlehem, the manger in which the Infant Jesus was laid 
after His birth was filled with Our Lady's Bedstraw (Galium verum). 
Some few drops of the Virgin's milk fell upon a Thistle, which 
from that time has had its leaves spotted with white, and is known 
as Our Lady's Thistle (Carduus Marianus). In Germany the Poly- 
podium vulgare, which grows in clefts of rocks, is believed to have 
‘sprung from the milk of the Virgin (in ancient times from Freyja’s 
milk). The Pulmonaria is also known as Unser Frauen Milch (Our 
Lady's Milk). 

When, alter the birth of Jesus, His parents fled into Egypt, 
traditions record that in order that the Virgin might conceal herself 
and the infant Saviour from the assassins sent out by Herod, 
various trees opened, or stretched their branches and enlarged their 
leaves. As the Juniper is dedicated to the Virgin, the Italians 
consider that it was a tree of that species which thus saved the 
mother and child, and the Juniper is supposed to possess the 
power of driving away evil spirits and of destroying magical spells. 
The Palm, the Willow, and the Rosemary have severally been 
named as having afforded their shelter to the fugitives. On the 
other hand, the Lupine, according to a tradition still current 
among the Bolognese, received the maledictions of the Virgin 
Mary because, during the flight, certain plants of this species, by 
the noise they made, drew the attention of the soldiers of Herod 
to the spot where the harassed travellers had halted. 

During the flight into Egypt a legend relates that certain 
precious bushes sprang up by the fountain where the Virgin 
washed the swaddling clothes of her Divine babe. These bushes 
were produced by the drops of water which fell from the clothes, 
and from which germinated a number of little plants, each yielding 
precious balm. Wherever the Holy Family rested in their flight 
sprang up the Rosa Hierosolymitana—the Rosa Maria, or Rose of the 
Virgin. Near the cityof On there was shown for many centuries the 
sacred Fig-tree under which the Holy Family rested. They also, 
according to Bavarian tradition, rested under a Hazel. 


Plante of the Virgin Mary. 
In Tuscany there grows on walls a rootless little pellitory 
(Parietaria), with tiny pale-pink flowers and small leaves. They 
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Persicaria, and a Parietaria are all, according to Bauhin, dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary. The name of Our Lady's Tears, or Larmes de 
‘Sainte Marie, has been given to the Lily of the Valley, as well as to the 
Lithospermon of Dioscorides, the Satyrium maculatum, and the Satyrivm 
basilicum majus. The Narcissus Italicus is the Lily of Mary. The Toad 
Flax isin France Linde Notre Dame, in Germany, Unser Frauen Flachs. 
The Dead-Nettle is Main de Sainte Marie. Besides the Alchemilla, 
the Leontopodium, the Drosera, and the Sanicula major are called on 
the Continent Our Lady’s Mantle. Woodroof, Thyme, Groundsel, 
and St. John’s Wort form the bed of Mary. 

In Piedmont they give the name of the Herb of the Blessed 
Mary to a certain plant that the birds are reputed to carry to their 
young ones which have been stolen and imprisoned in cages, in 
order that it shall cause their death and thus deliver them from 
their slavery. 

The Snowdrop is the Fair Maid of February, as being sacred 
to the Purification of the Virgin (February 2nd), when her image 
was removed from the altar and Snowdrops strewed in its place. 

To the Madonna, in her capacity of Queen of Heaven, were 
dedicated the Almond, the White Iris, the White Lily, and the 
Narcissus, all appropriate to the Annunciation (March asth). 
The Lily and White and Red Roses were assigned to the Visitation 
of Our Lady (July 2nd): these flowers are typical of the love and 
purity of the Virgin Mother. To the Feast of the Assumption 
(August 15th) is assigned the Virgin’s Bower (Clematis Flammula); to 
the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin (September 8th) the Amellus (Aster 
Amellus); and to the Conception (December 8th) the Arbor Vita. 

St. Dominick instituted the “« Devotion of the Rosary” of the 
Virgin Mary—a series of prayers, to mark the repetition of which a 
chaplet of beads is employed, which consists of fifteen large and 
one hundred and fifty small beads; the former representing the 
number of Pater Nosters, the latter the number of Ave Marias. As 
these beads were formerly made of Rose-leaves tightly pressed into 
round moulds, where real Roses were not strung together, this 
chaplet was called a Rosary, and was blessed by the Pope or some 
other holy person before being so used. 

‘aleriana sativa is in France called Herbe de Marie Magdaleine, 
in Germany Marien Magdalenen Kraut; the Pomegranate is the 
Pommier de Marie Magdaleine and Marien Magdalenen Apfel. 


GRe Plante of Gur Saviour, 


We have seen that at the birth of Christ, the infant Jesus was 
laid on a manger containing Galium verum, at Bethlehem, a place 
commemorated by the Ornithogalum umbellatum, or Star of Beth- 
Iehem, the flowers of which resemble the pictures of the star that 
indicated the birth of Jesus. Whilst lying in the manger, a spray 
of the rose-coloured Sainfoin, says a French legend, was found 
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Barbarynes, that grew in that gardyn; and that hathe also many 
vertues. And afterward acres iad jake pero Ce ‘ey 
and there He was crouned with Eglentier, aftre He was ladin 
to the chambre of Pylate, and there He was examynd and crouned. 
And the Jewes setten Hym in a chayere and ide Hym in a 
mantelle; and there made thei the croune of Jonkes of the see; 
and there thei kneled to Hym, and skorned Hym, seyenge : * Heyl, 
King of the Jewes!'" 





‘Belles of the Crueitsion. Krom Airwndewitr’s Travels. 


The illustration re its the Crown of Thorns, worn by our 
Saviour, his coat without seams, called duica inconsutilis; the 
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been the Aspen, and since that fatal day its leaves have never 
ceased trembling with horror. 
“Far off in Highland wilds ’tis said 
‘That of this tree the Cross was made.” 

In some parts of England it is believed that the Elder was the 
unfortunate tree ; and woodmen will look carefully into the faggots 
before using them for fuel, in case any of this wood should be 
bound up in them. The gipsies entertain the notion that the Cross 
was made of Ash; the Welsh that the Mountain Ash furnished the 
wood. In the West of England there is a curious tradition that 
the Cross was made of Mistletoe, which, until the time of our 
Saviour's death, had been a goodly forest tree, but was condemned. 
henceforth to become a mere parasite. 

Sir jon Maundevile asserts that the Cross was made of Palm, 
Cedar, Cypress, and Olive, and he gives the following curious 
account of its manufacture :—“ For that pece that wente upright 
fro the erthe to the heved was of Cypresse; and the pece that 
wente overthwart to the wiche his honds weren nayled was of 
Palme; and the stock that stode within the erthe, in the whiche was 
made the morteys, was of Cedre; and the table aboven his heved, 
that was a fote and an half long, on the whiche the title was written, 
in Ebreu, Grece, and Latyn, that was of Olyve. And the Jewes 
maden the Cros of theise 4 manere of trees: for thei trowed that 
oure Lord Jesu Crist scholde han honged on the Cros als longe as 
the Cros myghten laste. And therfore made thei the foot of the 
Cros of Cedre: for Cedre may not in erthe ne in watre rote. And 
therfore thei wolde that it scholde have lasted longe. For thei 
trowed that the body of Crist scholde have stonken ; therfore thei 
made that pece that went from the erthe upward, of Cypres: for it 
is welle smellynge, so that the smelle of His body scholde not greve 
men that wenten forby. And the overthwart pece was of Palme: 
for in the Olde Testament it was ordyned that whan on overcomen, 
He scholde be crowned with Palme. And the table of the tytle 
thei maden of Olyve ; for Olyve betokenethe pes. And the storye 
of Noe wytnessethe whan that the culver broughte the braunche of 
Olyve, that betokend pes made betwene God and man. And so 
trowed the Jewes for to have pes whan Crist was ded: for thei 
seyd that He made discord and strif amonges hem.” 


Plante of Re Grucifixion. 


In Brittany the Vervain is known as the Herb of the Cros 
John White, writing in 1624, says of it— 
“* Hallow’d be thou Vervain, as thou growest in the ground, 
For in the Mount of Calvary thou first was found, 
‘Thou healedst our Saviour Jesus Christ 
‘And staunchedst His bleeding wound. 
In the name of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, I take thee from the ground.” 
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son, causes the wearer to be feared as much as fire. Another 

erb which should be gathered on St. John's Eve is the Hieracium 
Pilosella, called in Germany Johannisblut (blood of St. John): it 
brings good-luck, but must be uprooted with a gold coin. 

In many countries, before the break of day on St. John’s morn- 
ing, the dew which has fallen on vegetation is gathered with great 
care. This dew is justly renowned, for it purifies all the noxious 
plants and imparts to certain others a fabulous power. By some 
it is treasured because it is believed to preserve the eyes from all 
harm during the succeeding year. In Venetia the dew is reputed 
to renew the roots of the hair on the baldest of heads. It is 
collected in a small phial, and a herb called Basilica is placed in it. 
In Normandy and the Pyrenees it is used as a wash to purify 
the skin; in Brittany it is thought that, thus used, it will drive 
away fever; and in Italy, Roumania, Sweden, and Iceland it is 
believed to soften and beautify the complexion. In Egypt the 
nucta or miraculous drop falls before sunrise on St. John’s Day, 
and is supposed to have the effect of stopping the plague. In 
Sicily they gather the Hypericum perforatum, or Herb of St. John, 
and put it in oil, which is by this means transformed into a balm 
infalhble for the cure of wounds. 

In Spain garlands of flowers are plucked in the early morn 
of St. i in's Day, before the dew has been dried by the sun, 
and a favourite wether is decked with them, the village lasses 
singing— 

“Come forth, come forth, my maidens, we'll gather Myrtle boughs, 
‘And we shall learn from the dews of the Fern if our lads will keep their vows: 
If the wether be still, as we dance on the hill, and the dew hangs sweet on the 


flowers, 
‘Then we'll kiss off the dew, for our lovers are true, and the Baptist’s blessing 
is ours.” 


The populace of Madrid were long accustomed, on St. John’s Eve, 
to wander about the fields in search of Vervain, from a super- 
stitious notion that this plant possesses preternatural powers when 
gathered at twelve o'clock on St. John's Eve. 

In some parts of Russia the country people heat their baths 
on the Eve of St. John and place in them the herb Kunalnitsa 
(Ranunculus) ; in other parts they place herbs, gathered on the same 
anniversary, upon the roofs of houses and stables, as a safeguard 
against evil spirits. The French peasantry rub the udders of their 
cows with similar herbs, to ensure plenty of milk, and place them 
over the doorways of cattle sheds and stables. 

On the Eve of St. John, Lilies, Orpine, Fennel, and every 
variety of Hypericum are hung over doors and windows. Garlands 
of Vervain and Flax are also suspended inside houses; but the 
true St. ae garland is composed of seven elements, namely 
white Lifies, green Birch, Fennel, Hypericum, Wormwood, and 
the legs of game birds: these are believed to have immense power 
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It being also the festival of SS. Purtir anp James, the feast partook 
somewhat of a religious character. The people not only turned 
the streets into leafy avenues, and their door-ways into green 
arbours, and set up a May-pole decked with ribands and garlands, 
and an arbour besides for Maid Marian to sit in, to witness the 
sports, but the floral decorations extended likewise into the Church. 
We learn from Aubrey that the young maids of every parish 
carried about garlands of flowers, which they afterwards hung up 
in their Churches ; and Spenser sings how, at sunrise— 
“ Youth's folke now flocken in everywhere 

To gather May-buskets and smelling Brere 

And home they hasten the postes to dight 

‘And all the Kirke pillours ere day light 

‘With Hawthorn buds and sweete Eglantine, 

And girlonds of Roses, and Soppes-in-wine.”” 
The beautiful milk-white Hawthorn blossom is essentially the 
flower of the season, but in some parts of England the Lily of the 
Valley is considered as “The Lily of the May.” In Cornwall 
and Devon Lilac is esteemed the May-flower, and special virtues 
are attached to sprays of Ivy plucked at day-break with the dew 
on;them. In Germany the Kingcup, Lily of the Valley, and 
Hepatica are severally called Mai-blume. 

‘Wuitsuntipe flowers in England are Lilies of the Valley and 
Guelder Roses, but according to Chaucer (‘ Romaunt of the Rose’) 
Love bids his pupil— 

“ Have hatte of floures fresh as May, 
Chapelett of Roses of Whit-Sunday, 
For sich array ne costeth but lite.”” 
The Germans call Broom Pentecost-bloom, and the Peony the 
Pentecost Rose. The Italians call Whitsunday Pasqua Rosata, 
Roses being then in flower. 5 

To Trinity Sunpay belong the Herb-Trinity or Pansy and 
the Trefoil. On Sr. Barnasas Day, as on Sr. Paut's Day, the 
churches were decked with Box, Woodruff, Lavender, and Roses, 
and the officiating Priests wore garlands of Roses on their heads. 

On Rovat Oak Day (May 2gth), in celebration of the restora- 
tion of King Charles II., and to commemorate his concealment in an. 
aged Oak at Boscobel, gilded Oak-leaves and Apples are worn, and 
Oak-branches are hung over doorways and windows. From this 
incident in the life of Charles II., the Oak derives its title of Royal. 

“« Blest Charles then to an Oak his safety owes 5 
The Royal Oak, which now in song shall live, 
Until it reach to Heaven with its boughs; 
‘Boughs that for loyalty shall garlands give.” 


On Corpus Curist: Day it was formerly the custom in 
unreformed England to strew the streets through which the pro- 
cession passed with flowers, and to decorate the church with Rose 
and other garlands. In North Wales a relic of these ceremonies 
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Gospel trees in consequence of its having been the practice in 
times long past to read under a tree which grew upon a boundary- 
line a portion of the Gospel on the saan perambulation of the 
bounds of the parish on Ascension Day. In Herrick’s 
the ‘ Hesperides’ occur these lines in allusion to this practice :— 
“Dearest, bury me 

Ynder that holy Oak or Gospel tree, 

‘Where, though thou see’st not, thou mayest think upon. 

Me when thou yearly go'st in procession.” 
Many of these old trees were doubtless Druidical, and under their 
“leafy tabernacles” the pioneers of Christianity had probably 
preached and expounded the Scriptures to a pagan race. The 
heathen practice of worshipping the gods in woods and trees 
continued ! for many centuries, till the introduction of Christianity ; 
and the first missionaries sought to adopt every means to elevate 
the Christian worship to higher authority than that of paganism 
by acting on the senses of the heathen. St. Augustine, Evelyn 
tells us, held a kind of council under an Oak in the West of 
England, concerning the right celebration of Easter and the state 
of the Anglican church; “where also it is reported he did a great 
miracle.” On Lord Bolton’s estate in the New Forest stands a 
noble group of twelve Oaks known as the Twelve Apostles: there 
is another group of Oaks extant known as the Four Evangelists. 
Beneath the venerable Yews at Fountain Abbey, Yorkshire, the 
founders of the Abbey held their council in 1132. 

“Cross Oaks” were so called from their having been planted 
at the junction of cross roads, and these trees were formerly 
resorted to by aguish patients, for the purpose of transferring to 
them their malady. : 

Venerable and noble trees have in all ages and in all countries 
been ever regarded with special reverence. From the very earliest 
times such trees have been consecrated to holy uses. Thus, 
the Gomerites, or descendants of Noah, were, if tradition be true, 
accustomed to offer prayers and oblations beneath trees; and, 
following. the example of his ancestors, the Patriarch Abraham 
pitched his tents beneath the Terebinth Oaks of Mamre, erected an 
altar to the Lord, and performed there sacred and priestly rites. 
Beneath an Oak, too, the Patriarch entertained the Deity Himself. 
This tree of Abraham remained till the reign of Constantine the 
Great, who founded a venerable chapel under it, and there 
Christians, Jews, and Arabs held solemn anniversary meetings, 
believing that from the days of Noah the spot shaded by the tree 
had been a consecrated place. 

Dean Stanley tells us that ‘on the heights of Ephraim, on the 
central thoroughfare of Palestine, near the Sanctuary of Bethel, 
stood two. famous trees, both in after times called ‘By the same 
name. One was the Oak-tree or Terebinth of Deborah, under 
which was buried, with many tears, the nurse of Jacob 
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Church, and whilst preaching there on Christmas-day, he struck 
his staff into the ground, which immediately burst into bud and 
bloom; eventually it grew into a Thorn-bush, which regularly 
blossomed every Christmas-day, and became known throughout 
Christendom as the Glastonbury Thorn. 
“The winter Thorn, which 
Blossoms at Christmas, mindful of our Lord.” 

Like the Thorn of Glastonbury, an Oak, in the New Forest, called 
the Cadenham Oak, produced its buds always on Christmas Day; 
and was, consequently, regarded by the country people as a tree 
of peculiar sanctity. Another miraculous tree is referred to in 
Collinson’s ‘ History of Somerset.’ The author, speaking of the 
Glastonbury Thorn, says that there grew also in the Abbey 
churchyard, on the north side of St. Joseph’s Chapel, a miraculous 
Walnut -tree, which never budded forth before the Feast of 
St. Barnabas (that is, the 11th of June), and on that very day 
shot forth leaves, and flourished like its usual species. “It is 
strange to say how much this tree was sought after by the cre- 
dulous; and though not an uncommon Walnut, Queen Anne, 
King James, and many of the nobility of the realm, even when the 
times of monkish superstition had ceased, gave large sums of 
money for small cuttings from the original. 








CHAPTER VI. 


Plants of the Pairier arp Raiades. 


*i/ENTURIES before Milton wrote that “Millions of 
spiritual creatures walk the earth unseen, both 
when we wake, and when we sleep,” our Saxon 
ancestors, whilst yet they imhabited the forests 
of Germany, believed in the existence of a 
diminutive race of beings—the “ missing link " 
between men and spirits—to whom they attri- 
ee Becta actions, far exceeding the 
poo eaglich sige ios on the autl “ened 
h poetry tl long, lon hain tl 
wondrous times when oot and dwarfs ‘acigtad Sotive i in the 
sam¢ countries as ordinary human beings, 


In the olde dayes of Ki 
tice eon ssn 
Ail was this laod falfilied of 


‘The Eif-quene and hire joly 
Danced full oft in many a grene mede, 
“This was the old opinion os I rede,” 
x thr as ot dead sep eae 
ur was not seal ies into 
= “En emir Fs pl remain awhile, and then 
again to rege with wht nadiedotshed power. These wondrous 
inhabits of Elfland—these Fays, Fairies, Elves, Little Folk, 
Le Bear eS, Kobolds, Dwarfs, Pigmies, Sc R RO and Trolls 
associated with the plant kingdom. They 
akelthely bs habliatlons in the se branches of trees, or dwell in 
the greater seclusion of their hollow trunks; they dally and gambol 
buds and nodding blossoms; they hide among 
agrant stecee they dance amid the Butter- 
cups, Daisies, and Meadow-Sweet of grassy meads; and, as 


Secims te citetic Gamey tu Bie 
rimm tells us that in Germany the Elves ‘are fond of 


inhabiting Oak trees, the holes ii in the trunks of which are deemed 
by the people to be utilised by the Fairies as means of entry and 
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Or Tike the circle where the signes we tracke, 
And learned sheards call’t the zodiacke ; 
Within one of rounds was to be seene 
A hillock rise, where oft the Fairie queene 
At twilight sat, and did command her Elves 
To pine those maids that had not swept their shelves; 
And further, if by maiden’s oversight, 
Within doors water were not brought at night, 
Or if they spread no table. set no bread, 

should have nips from toe unto the head, 
And for the maid that had performed each thing, 
She in the water-pail bade leave a ring.” 


Famous for of lovers true ; 
No harm they act, neither shal hares befall chem, 
So do not thou with crabbed frowns appal them.” 


Yet timorous and ill-informed folk, mistrusting the kindly disposi- 
tion of Elves and Fairies, took precautions for excluding Elfin 
visitors from their dwellings by hanging over their doors boughs 
of St. John’s Wort, gathered at midnight on St. John’s Eve. 

more kindly feeling, however, seems to have prevailed at Christmas 
time, when boughs of evergreen were everywhere hung in houses in 
order that the poor frost-bitten Elves of the trees might hide them- 
selves therein, and thus pass the bleak winter in hospitable shelter. 


Bairy Pfante. 


In Devonshire the flowers of Stitchwort are known as Pixies. 

Of plants which are specially affected by the Fairies, first 
mention should be made of the Elf Grass (Vesleria coerulea), known 
in Germany as Elfenkraut or Elfgras. This is the Grass formit 
the Fairy Rings, round which, with aerial footsteps, have dan 

“* Ye demi-puppets, that 
By moonlight do the green sour ringlets make, 
Whereof the ewe not bites.”—Shakipeare’s Tempest, 

The Cowslip, or Fairy Cup, Shakspeare tells us forms the 
couch of Ariel—the “dainty Ariel” who has so sweetly sung of 
his Fairy life— 

“ Where the bee sucks, there lurk 
In a Cowatip's bell Tlie 5 
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in places frequented by the Elfin tribe, and to be gifted by them 
with magic power. 
“Til seek a four-leaved Clover 
In all the Fairy dells, 
‘And if I find the charmed leaf, 
Oh, how I'll weave my spells !""—S. Lover. 

The maiden whose search has been successful for this diminu- 
tive plant becomes at once joyous and light-hearted, for she knows 
that she will assuredly see her true love ere the day is over. The 
four-leaved Clover is the only plant that will enable its wearer to 
see the Fairies—it is a magic talisman whereby to gain admittance 
to the Fairy kingdom,* and unless armed with this potent herb, the 
only other means available to mortals who wish to make the 
acquaintance of the Fairies is to procure a supply of a certain 
precious unguent prepared according to the receipt of a celebrated 
alchymist, which, applied to the visual orbs, is said to enable 
anyone with a clear conscience to behold without difficulty or 
danger the most potent Fairy or Spirit he may anywhere encounter. 
The following is the form of the preparation :— 

“R.A pint of Sallet-oyle, and put it into a vial-glasse; but 
first wash it with Rose-water and Marygolde water ; the flowers 
to be gathered towards the east. Wash it till the oyle come 
white; then put it into the glasse, st supra: and then put thereto 
the budds of Holyhocke, the flowers of Marygolde, the flowers or 
toppers of Wild Thyme, the budds of young Hazle: and the 
Thyme must be gathered neare the side of a hill where Fayries 
used to be: and take the grasse of a Fayrie throne. Then all 
these put into the oyle into the glasse: and sette it to dissolve 
three dayes in the sunne, and then keep it for thy use ; sé supra.” — 
[Ashmolean MSS.]. 


Plante of Re @Water Nympho al Fay 


Certain of the Fairy community frequented the vicinity of 
pools, and the banks of streams and rivers. Ben Jonson tells of 
“ Span-long Elves that dance about a pool ;” and Stagnelius asks— 

“Say, know’st the Elfin people gay? 
‘They dwell on the rivers strand 
They spin from the moonbeams their festive garb, 
‘With their small and lily hand.” 

Of this family are the Russalkis, river nymphs of Southern 
Ruésia, who inhabit the alluvial islands studding the winding 
river, or dwell in detached coppices fringing the banks, or con- 
struct for themselves homes woven of flowering Reeds and green 
Willow-boughs. 

The Swedes delight to tell of the Strémkarl, or boy of the 
stream, a mystic ‘being who haunts brooks and rivulets, and sits 


* See legend in Part IL., under the head of ‘ CLoven.” 
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ilgri are made to many holy wells and springs in the 
United Ki m, for the purpose of curing certain diseases by the 
virtues contained in their waters, or to dress these health-restoring 
fountains with garlands and posies of flowers. It is not surprising 
to find Ben Jonson saying that round such “virtuous” wells the 
Fairies are fond of assembling, and dancing their rounds, lighted 
by the pale moonshine— 
“ By wells and rills, in meadows greene, 
We nightly larce our hey dat guise 
‘And to our Fairye king and queene 
‘We chant our ht minstrelsies.”—Percy Religues, 

In Cornwall pilgrimages are made in May to certain wells 
situated close to old Blasted Oaks, where the frequenters suspend 
rags to the branches as a preservative against sorcery and a pro- 
Pitiation to the Fairies, ro are thought to be fond of repairing at 
night to the vicinity of the wells. From St. Mungo’s Well at 
Huntly, in Scotland, the people carry away bottles of water, as a 
talisman against the enmity of the Fairies, who are supposed to 
hold their revels at the Elfin Croft close by, and are prone to resent 
the intrusion of mortals, 











CHAPTER VII. 


Sytoany, ©Wood. Rymphiy, aljo Tree 
Spirity. 
sce) LOSELY allied to the Fairy family, the Well 
f| ays, and the Naiades, are’ icp the Sylvans of the 
Greco-Roman m) logy, which everywhere 
series groves and forests as the Cee pees 
resorts of merry bands of D: 

Fauns, Satyrs, and other light-| hearted Saas 
of the woods. Mindful of this, Horace, when 
extolling the joys and peacefulness of sylvan 
retirement, sings -— 

“Me the coal woods above the rest advance, 

‘Where the rough Satyrs with the light Nymphs dance.” 

ie Dryads were young and beautiful nymphs who were 
aan i-goddesses. 
word drws, a tree, they were conceived to d in trees, groves, 


‘and forests, and, according to tradition, were wont to inflict 
injuries upoo eri to injure the trees they inhabited 





mil he ae eh, in their rural and dances. 
my vot and crowned canoer Such a 
niente deity ay Bonaldo saw in the Enchanted Forest, when 
“An aged Oak beside him cleft and rent, 
Clad in rare wows and range tables) 
Cate Nymph.” 2 
‘The Hamadryads were only females to the waist, their lower 
Peeing 0 into the trunks and roots of trees, Their life and 
Rented. these ofan cutis inc long Sowing ica, sed bore 
it a deities lo" nr, Am an 
Their aads axes herewith to to protect the tree with which the 
were associated and on the existence of which their own 


i 
4 
eS 
i 
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depended. The trees of the Hamadryads usually grew in some 
secluded spot, remote from human habitations and unknown to 
men, where 
“ Much sweet hi 
EJeuber and every Mller hers 
ee Tee te aes 
1 5 

‘Where, hid'by heavier Hyacinth, Violet buds = 

Blossom and burn, and fire of yellower flowers, 

‘And light of crescent Lilies and such leaves 

‘As fear the Faun’s, and know the Dryad’s foot.”—Theoeritus, 

The rustic deities, called by the Greeks Satyrs, and by the 
Romans, Fauns, had the legs, feet, and ears of goats, and the rest 
of the body human. These Fauns, according to the traditions of 
the Romans, presided over vegetation, and to them the country 
folk gave anything they had a mind to ask—bunches of Grapes, 
ears of Wheat, and all sorts of fruit. The food of the Satyrs was 
believed, by the early Romans, to be the root of the Orchis or 
Satyrion; its aphrodisiacal qualities exciting them to those 
excesses to which they are stated to have been so strongly addicted. 

A Roumanian legend * tells of a beauteous sylvan nymph called 
the Daughter of the Laurel, who is evidently akin to the Dryads 
and wood nymphs; and Mr. Ralston, in an article on ‘Forest 
and Field Myths,'+ gives the following variation of the story :— 
“ There was once a childless wife who used to lament, saying, 
«If only I had a child, were it but a Laurel berry!’ And heaven 
sent her a golden Laurel berry; but its value was not recognised, 
and it was thrown away. From it sprang a Laurel-tree, which 
gleamed with golden twigs. At it a prince, while following the 
chase, wondered greatly; and determining to return to it, he 
ordered his cook to prepare a dinner for him beneath its shade. 
He was obeyed. But during the temporary absence of the cook, 
the tree opened, and forth came a fair maiden who strewed a 
handful of salt over the viands, and returned into the tree, which 
immediately closed upon her. The prince returned and scolded 
the cook for over-salting the dinner. The cook declared his 
innocence; but in vain. The next day just the same occurred. 
So on the third day the prince kept watch. The tree opened, and 
the maiden came forth. But before she could return into the tree, 
the prince caught hold of her and carried her off. After a time she 
escaped from him, ran back to the tree, and called upon it to open. 
But it remained shut. So she had to return to the prince, and after 
a while he deserted her. It was not till after long wandering that 
she found him again, and became his loyal consort.” Mr. Ralston 
says that in Hahn’s opinion the above story is founded on the 
Hellenic belief in Dryads; but he himself thinks it belongs to an 


The legend is given in Part IL, under the heading “ Lavagt,”” 
2 tCentemparary Review, Vol. xxxi., p. $20. nit oh 
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temples themselves. Pliny, speaking of groves, says: ‘These 
were of old the temples of the Is; and after that simple but 
ancient custom, men at this day consecrate the fairest and 
goodliest trees to some deity or other; nor do we more adore our 
Gittering shrines of gold and ivory than the groves in which, with 
profound and awful silence, we worship them.” Ancient writers 
often refer to “vocal forests,"—in their sombre and gloomy re- 
cesses, the frighted wayfarer imagined, as the wind soughed and 
rustled through the dense foliage, that the tree spirits were hum- . 
ming some sportive lay, or—perchance more frequently—chant- 
ing weirdly some solemn dirge. The grove which surrounded 
Jupiter's Temple at Dodona was supposed to be endowed with 
the gift of prophecy, and oracles were frequently there delivered 
by the sacred Oaks. 
“Due honours once Dodona’s forest had, 

‘When oracles were through the Oaks conveyed. 

‘When woods instructed prophets to foretel, 

‘And the decrees of fate in trees did dwell.” 


In course of time each tree of these sacred groves was held to 
be tenanted, or presided over, either by a god or goddess, or by 
one of the sylvan semi-deities. Impious was deemed he who 
dared to profane the sanctity of one of these nemorous retreats, 
either by damaging or by felling the consecrated trees. Rapin, in 
his Latin poem on Gardens, says: 


** But let no impi the 
pabochag speck peepee gg 
‘Themselves inhabit there. Some have beheld 
‘Where drops of blood from wounded Oaks distill’d ; 
Have seen the ‘trembling boughs with horror shake | 
So great a conscience did the ancients make 
To cut down Oaks, that held a crime 
In that obscure and superstitious time. 
wie Driopeins Heaes did provoke, 
dad with it ite ‘included too, 
AY Ceres then her faith did show 
‘To the wrong’d nymph.” 

‘When threatened with the woodman’s axe, the tutelary genius 
of the doomed tree would intercede for its life, the very leaves 
would sigh and groan, the stalwart trunk tremble with horror. 
Ovid relates how Erisichthon, a Thessalian, who derided Ceres, 
and cut down the trees in her sacred groves, was, for his impiety, 
afflicted with perpetual hunger. Of one huge old Oak the poet 
says— 





“(In the cool dusk its unpiere’d verdure spread. 
The Dryads oft thelr hallow'd dances lea.” 


But the vindictive Erisichthon bade his hesitating servants fell 
the venerable tree, and, dissatisfied with their speed, seized an 
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these the Persians call Pir and Imam.” The Persians, however, 
entertaining a profound regard for trees of unusual magnitude, were 
of opinion that only the spirits of the pure and holy inhabited 
them. 

In this respect they differed from the Indians, who believed 
that both good and evil spirits dwelt in trees. Thus we read in 
the story of a Brahmadaitya (a Bengal folk-tale), of a certain 
Banyan-tree haunted by a number of ghosts who wrung the necks 
of all who were rash enough to approach the tree during the night. 
And, in the same tale, we are told of a Vakula-tree iM inceehs 
Elengi) which was the haunt of a Brakmadaitya (the ghost of a 
Brahman who dies unmarried), who was a kindly and well- 
disposed spirit. In another folk-tale we are introduced to the 
wife of a Brahman who was attacked by a Sanhchinni, or female 
ghost, inhabiting a tree near the Brahman’s house, and thrust by 
the vindictive ghost into a hole in the trunk. The Rev. Lal 
Behari Day explains that Sankchinmis or Sankhachurnis are female 
ghosts of white complexion, who usually stand in the dead of night 
at the foot of trees. Sometimes these tree-spirits appear to leave 
their usual sylvan abode and enter into human beings, in which 
case an exorcist is employed, who detects the presence of the 
spirit by lighting a piece of Turmeric root, which is an infallible 
test, as no ghost can put up with the smell of burnt Turmeric. 

The Shénfrs, aborigines of India, believe that disembodied 
spirits haunt the earth, dwelling in trees, and taking special delight 
in forests and solitary places. Against the malignant influence of 
these wandering spirits, protection is sought in charms of various 
kinds; the leaves of certain trees being esteemed especially effica~ 
cious. Among the Hindus, if an infant refuse its food, and appear 
to decline in health, the inference is drawn that an evil spirit has 
taken possession of it. As this demon is supposed to dwell in 
some particular tree, the mothers of the northern districts of 
Bengal frequently destroy the unfortunate infant's life by de- 
positing it in a basket, and hanging the same on the demon’s tree, 
where it perishes miserably. 

In Burmah the worship of Nats, or spirits of nature, is very 
general. Indeed among the Karens, and numerous other tribes, 
this spirit-worship is their only form of belief. The shrines of 
these Nats are often, in the form of cages, suspended in Peepul 
or other trees—by preference the Le’pan tree, Eom the wood of 
which coffins are made. When a Burman starts on a journey, he 
hangs a bunch of Plantains, or a spray of the sacred Eugenia, on 
the pole of his buffalo cart, to conciliate any spirit he may intrude 
upon. The lonely hunter in the forest deposits some Rice, and 
ties together a few leaves, whenever he comes across some 
imposing-looking tree, lest there should be a Nat dwelling there. 


-¢*The Land of the Veda,’ by Rev. P. Percival. 
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The noxious exudations of the Manchineel-tree are said to 
cause certain death to those who rashly sleep beneath its foliage. 
The wonderfully fr: int blossoms of the Magnolia rani fore 
emit so strong a pel e that, when inhaled in the immediate 
neighbourhood of a group in flower, it becomes overpowering. The 
Indians will never sleep under Magnolia in blossom. 

Linneus has mentioned a case in which the odour of the 
Oleander, or Rose-bay (Nerium Oleander), proved fatal. The foliage 
and flowers of this shrub will exercise a deadly influence on many 
quadrupeds: hence it is called in India the ‘Yorse killer, and in 
Italy, Ass-bane. 

The Elder-tree is reputed to exhale so narcotic a scent when 
in flower, that it is unwholesome for animals to rest under its shade; 
and it is considered unadvisable to plant one of these trees where 
its exhalations can be wafted into a sleeping apartment. On 
account of this pungent smell, country people often strike with 
Elder-boughs the leaves of fruit-trees and vegetables, in order that 
by being impregnated with the scent of the Elder-berries, they may 
prove noisome to troublesome insects. 

The Fatropha urens, a native of Brazil, is a plant the properties 
of which ‘are so noxious that its possession is absolutely fraught 
with danger. Not many years ago the Curator of Kew Gardens 
was one day reaching over a plant when its fine bristly stings 
touched his wrist: the first sensation was a numbness and swelling 
of the lips; the action of the poison was on the heart, circulation 
was stopped, and the unfortunate Curator soon fell unconscious. 
A doctor was fetched, who administered antidotes effectually; but 
no gardener could afterwards be got to come within arm's length 
of the diabolical plant ; and both it and another specimen, subse- 

ently introduced, shortly afterwards mysteriously disappeared 
om the house. 

The Nitraria tridentata, which is by some believed to be the 
Lotos-tree of the ancients, grows in the Desert of Soussa, near 
Tunis, and is called Damouch by the Arabs, who are fully alive to 
the semi-intoxicating qualities of its berries, which produce a state 
of lassitude similar to the infatuating food of the Lotophagi. 

Alex. Pouchkine has given a vivid descripition of the Indian 
Antchar, thought to be a variety Aconitum ferox. Growing in a wild 
and sterile desert, this Antchay has its roots and the sickly verdure 
of its branches steeped in poison. Melted by the mid-day heat, 
the poison filters through the plant’s outer skin in clammy drops: 
in the evening these become congealed into a transparent gum. 
Birds turn aside directly they see this deadly plant; the tiger 
avoids it; a passing puff of wind shakes its foliage—the wind 
hurries on tainted and infected; a shower waters for an instant its 
drooping leaves, and from its branches forthwith falls a deadly 
rain on the burning soil. But a man has made a sign: another 
man obeys. The Antchar must be procured. He departs without 
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plant to be of the Stramonium (Datura) family, which infuriates 
those who drink it. 

“In New Andalusia very poisonous trees are seen. If one of 
their leaves were to fall upon a person, he would be killed at once, 
unless the place be quickly smeared with the spittle of a fasting 
man, These trees are called pestiferous and pestilent, from the 
sudden death which they cause, like the plague. 

«In the island of San Juan de Porto Ricco grow certain small 
fruit-bearing trees which are so pernicious that if a person lies 
down and sleeps beneath their shade, he is seized with paralysis 
and cannot move from the place. Should, perchance, a fish taste 
of their fallen leaves, and a man eat the fish, he either dies at 
once or at least loses all his hair. 

“On an island near Brazil a very pleasant tree is said to 
grow, whose leaves are not unlike those of the Laurel. But 
if any person should touch a leaf of this tree, and then touch 
his face and eyes with the hand, he is at once deprived of sight 
and suffers the severest pains in his eyes. Not far distant, 
however, there grows another tree, whose leaves, if rubbed over 
the eyes, restore the eyesight, and remove the pains. 

“ Kircher relates that a wonderful tree is found in the Philip- 

ine Islands. Its leaves, facing eastward, are healthy, but those 
facing westward are poisonous. 

“Clusius states that in America there is a kind of Larch, 
which makes men who sleep under its shade so delirious, that when 
they are awakened, they are out of their minds and assume strange 
attitudes. Some act like prophets, some like soldiers, some like 
merchants, everyone for the time being as his natural propensity 
impels him. 

“ In the bishopric of New Spain, called Antequera, around the 
valley of Guaxaca, a strange poisonous plant is found which, if 

iven to anyone in food or drink, at once causes death. If it is 

ried and removed anywhere, according to the time from its being 
cut, it kills. Thus: if it has been cut for a year, so after a year it 
causes death ; if for a month, then after a month it brings death. 

«The inhabitants of Macassar in the island of Celebes obtain 
from a certain tree growing there a most deadly and virulent poison, 
in which they dip their weapons. So pestiferous is this poisonous 
tree, that the earth around it for some distance produces neither 
grass nor vegetable life of any kind. Although instant death may 
sometimes be avoided by means of antidotes, yet the victim is 
doomed to die even after a lapse of two or three years. Married 
men and Mushroom-eaters are more subject to the action of this 
poison than other people. 

“ Ophiusa, in the island of Elephantine, in Ethiopia, has a livid 
and horrid appearance. If persons drink it they become dreadfully 
afraid of serpents—so much so, that they commit suicide. Palm 
wine, however, is said to counteract its influence. 
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flowers gathered, the Enchantress proceeds to weave the magic 
chaplet, singing the while— 
“I know where the wing'd visions divell 
That around the night-bed play ; 
I know each herb and floweret’s bell, 
‘Where they hide their wings by day ; 


To twine our braid, 
To-morrow the dreams and flowers will fade. 
“The i i ie 
wee ae cag tn 
Steals from the Jasmine flower, that sighs 
Its soul, like her, in the shade. 
‘The dream of «future happier hou, 
That alights on misery’s brow, 
Springs out ofthe silvery Almond flower 
t blooms on a leafless bough. 
“The visions that oft to worldly eyes 
The glitter of mines unfold, 
Inhabit the mountain herb that 4 
‘The phantom shapes"ob, foe not them 
e m — 
‘That appal the murderer's sight, 
Lark in the fleshly Mandrake’ 
"That shrieks when pluck’ 
“The dream of the injur'd, patient mind, 
That smiles at the wrongs of men, 
Is found in the bruis’d wounded rind. 
Of the Cinnamon, sweetest then. 
‘Then hasten we, maid, 
To twine our braid, 
To-morrow the dreams and flowers will fade.” 
The chief strength of poor witches lies in the gathering and 
boiling of herbs. The most esteemed herbs for their pur 
are the Betony-root, Henbane, Mandrake, Deadly Nightshade, 
Origanum, Antirrhinum, female Phlox, Arum, Red and White 
Celandine, Millefoil, Horned Poppy, Fern, Adder's-tongue, and 
ground Ivy. Root of Hemlock, “digged in the dark,” slips of Yew, 
“slivered in the moon's eclipse,” Cypress, Wild Fig, Larch, Broom, 
and Thorn are also associated with Witches and their necromancy. 
The divining Gall-apple of the Oak, the mystic Mistletoe, the 
Savin, the Moonwort, the Vervain, and the St. John’s Wort are 
considered magical, and therefore form part of the Witches’ 
pharmacopceia—to be produced as occasion may require, and their 
Juices infused in the hell-broths, philtres, potions, and baleful 
draughts prepared for their enemies. Cuckoo-flowers are gathered 
in the meadows on the first of May. Chervil and Pennyroyal are 
used because they both have the effect of making anyone tasting 
their juices see double. Often many herbs are boiled together— 
by preference seven or nine. Three kinds of wood make bewitched 
water boil. Witch-ointments, to be effective, must contain seven 
herbs. 
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master the mysteries of simpling, or to the Wise Woman of the 
village, who uently combined the professions of midwife and 
simpler, and col ected. and dispensed medical herbs. Too often, 
however, the trade in simples and herbs was carried on by needy 
and ignorant persons—so-called herbalists, quack doctors, and 
charlatans, or aged crones, desirous of turning to account the 
superficial knowledge they possessed of the properties of the 
plants which grew on the neighbouring hill-sides, or were to be 
found nearer at hand in the fields and hedgerows. As these 
simplers and herbalists often made serious mistakes in their treat- 
ment, and were willing, as a rule, to supply noisome and poisonous 
herbs to anyone who cared to pay their price, it is not to be 
wondered at that they were often regarded with dread by their 
ignorant neighbours, and that eventually they came to be stigma- 
tised as Wizards and Witches. 

In the preface to “ The Brittish Physician,” a work issued 
by one Robert Turner, “botanical student,” two hundred years 

‘0, the author, after expatiating on the value of herbs and plants, 

lds: ‘ but let us not offer sacrifices unto them, and say charms 
over them, as the Druids of old and other heathens; and as do 
some cacochymists, Medean hags, and sorcerers nowadays, who, 
not contented with the lawful use of the creatures, out of some 
diabolical intention, search after the more magical and occult 
vertues of herbs and plants to accomplish some wicked ends; and 
for that very cause, King Hezekiah, fearing lest the herbals of 
Solomon should come into profane hands, caused them to be 
burned.” The old herbalist was doubtless acquainted with many 
of the superstitious practices of the  Medean hags"—the Wise 
‘Women, old wives, and Witches of the country—to whom he so 
scathingly refers. These ill-favoured beldames had a panacea for 
every disease, a charm or a potion for every disorder, a talisman or 
amulet against every ill. In addition to herbs, Rowan-tree, salt, 
enchanted flints, south-running water, and doggrel verses were the 
means employed for effecting a cure; whilst diseases were supposed 
to be laid on by forming pictures and images of clay or wax, by 
placing a dead hand or mutilated member in the house of the 
intended victim, or by throwing enchanted articles at his door. 
In reality, however, the mischief was done by means of poisonous 
herbs or deadly potions, cunningly prepared by the Witch and her 
confederates. 

One of the most remarkable of the many superstitions incul- 
cated by these ignorant and designing Witches and quacks, was 
the notion that diseases could be transferred from human beings to 
trees. Gilbert White has recorded that at Selborne there stood, 
in his time, a row of Pollard-Ashes which, when young and flexible, 
had been severed and held open by wedges, while ruptured children, 
stripped naked, were pushed through the apertures, under a belief 
that their infirmity would be thereby cured. Children were also 
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The Druids, besides being priests, prophets, and legislators, 
were also physicians; they were acquainted, too, with the means of 
producing trances and ecstacies, and as one of their chief medical 
appliances they made use of the Mistletoe, which they gathered at 
appointed times with certain solemn ceremonies, and considered it 
asa special gift of heaven. This plant grew on the Oak, the sacred 
tree of the Celts and Druids; it was held in the highest reverence, 
and both priests and people then regarded it as divine. To this 
day the Welsh call Pren-awr—the celestial tree— 


“The mystic Mistletoe, 
Which has no root, and cannot grow 
Or prosper but by that same tree 
Tedings 0. 


The sacred Oak itself was thought to possess certain magical 
properties in evoking the spirit of prophecy: hence we find the 
altars of the Druids were often erected beneath some venerated 
Oak-tree in the sombre recesses of the sacred grove; and it was 
under the shadow of such trees that the ancient Germans offered 
up their holy sacrifices, and their inspired bards made their pro- 
phetic utterances. The Greeks had their prophetic Oaks that 
delivered the oracles of Jupiter in the sacred grove of Dodona— 


“ Such honours famed Dodona's grove acquired, 
As justly due to trees by heaven inspired ; 
‘When once her Oaks did fate’s decrees reveal, 
And taught wise men truths future to foretel.”"—Rapin. 


The Arcadians attributed another magical power to the Oak, 
for they believed that by stirring water with an Oaken bough rain 
could be brought from the clouds. 

The Russians are acquainted with a certain herb which they 
call Son-trava, or Dream Herb, which has been identified with the 
Pulsatilla patens. This plant is said to blossom in the month of 
April, and to put forth an azure-coloured flower ; if this is placed 
under the pillow, it will induce dreams, and these dreams are said 
to be fulfilled. In England, a four-leaved Clover similarly treated 
will produce a like result. : 

Like the Grecian sorceresses, Medea and Circe, the Vedic 
magicians were acquainted with numerous plants which would 
produce love-philtres of the most powerful character, if not 
altogether irresistible. The favourite flowers among the Indians 
for their composition are the Mango, Champak, Jasmine, Lotus, 
and Asoka. According to Albertus Magnus, the most powerful 
flower for producing love is that which he calls Provinsa. The 
secret of this plant had been transmitted by the Chaldeans. The 
Greeks knew it as Vorax, the Latins as Proventalis or Provinsa; and 
it is probably the same plant now known to the Sicilians as the 
izzw ngurdu, to which they attribute most subtle properties. Thus 
the chastest of women will become the victim of the most burning 
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and Two-leaved Clover, Even Ash-leaves, Bay or Bay-leaves, 
Laurel-leaves, Apples and Apple-pips, Nuts, Onions, Beans, 
Peascods, Corn, Maize, Hemp-seed, &c. 

Albertus Magnus states that Valeria yields a certain juice of 
amity, efficacious in restoring peace between combatants; and 
that the herb Provinsa induces harmony between husband and wife. 
Gerarde, in his ‘ Herbal,’ mentions a plant, called Concordia, which 
he says is Argentina, or Silver-weed (Potentilla anserina); and in 
Piedmont, at the present time, there grows a plant (Palma Christi), 
locally known as Concordia, which the peasantry use for matrimonial 
divinations. The root of the plant is said to be divided into two 

arts, each bearing a resemblance to the human hand, with five 

ingers: if these hands are found united, marriage is sure; but if 
separated, a rupture between the lovers is presaged. There is 
also, in Italy, a plant known as Discordia, likewise employed for 
love divinations. In this plant the male flowers are violet, the 
female white; the male and female flowers blossom almost always 
the one after the other—the male turns to the East, the female to 
the West. 

In the Ukraine, there grows a plant called there Prikyit, which, 
if gathered between August 1§th and October 1st, has the property 
of destroying calumnies spread abroad in order to hinder marriages. 
In England, the Baccharis, or Ploughman’s Spikenard, is reputed 
to be able to repel calumny. In Russia, a plant called Certagon, 
the Devil-chaser, is used to exorcise the devil, who is supposed to 
haunt the grief-stricken husband or wife whom death has robbed 
of the loved one. This grief-charming plant is also used to drive 
away fear from infants. The Sallow has many magical properties : 
no child can be born in safety where it is hung, and no spirit can 
depart in peace if its foliage be anywhere near. 

The Zuiis, a tribe of Mexican Indians, hold in high veneration 
a certain magical plant called Té-na-tsa-li, which they aver grows 
only on one mountain in the West, and which produces flowers of 
many colours, the most beautiful in the world, whilst its roots and 
juices are a panacea for all injuries to the flesh of man. 

The Indian Twlasi, or Sacred Basil (Ocimum sanctum) is pre- 
eminently a magical herb. By the Hindus it is regarded as a 

lant of the utmost sanctity, which protects those that cultivate it 
Eom ail misfortunes, guards them from diseases and injuries, and 
ensures healthy children. In Burmah, the Eugenia is endowed with 
similar magical properties, and is regarded by the Burmese with 
especial reverence. 

‘The Onion, if suspended in a room, possesses the magical 
powers of attracting and absorbing maladies that would otherwise 
attack the inmates. 

In Peru, there is said to grow a wonderful tree called Theomat, 
Ifa branch be placed in the hand of a sick person, and he forthwith 
shows gladness, it is a sign that he will at length recover ; but if 
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King Solomon, whose books on Magic King Hezekiah destroyed 
lest their contents should do harm, ascribed great magical powers 
to a root which he called Baharas (or Baara). Josephus, in his 
History of the Jewish Wars, states that this wonderful root is to 
be found in the region of Judza. It is like a flame in colour, and 
in the evening appears like a glittering light; but upon anyone 
approaching it with the idea of pulling it up, it appears to fly or 
dart away, and will avoid its pursuer until it be sprinkled either 
with menstrual blood or lotium femininum. 


“The Mandrake’s charnel leaves at night” 


the same characteristic of shining through the gloom, and, 
on that account, the Arabians call it the Devil's Candle. 

The ancients knew a certain herb called Nyctilopa, which had 
the property of shining from afar at night: this same herb was also 
known as Nyctegredum or Chenomychon and geese were so averse to 
it, that upon first spying it they would take to instant flight. 
Perhaps this is the same plant as the Fohanniswurzel or Springwort 
(Euphorbia lathyris), which the peasants of Oberpfalz believe can 
only be found among the Fern on St. John’s Night, and which is 
stated to be of a yellow colour, and to shine at night as brightly as 
acandle. Like the Will-o’-the-Wisp, the Fohannsswurzel eludes the 
grasp of man by darting and frisking about. 

Several plants are credited with possessing the power of pre- 
servation from thunder and lightning. Pliny mentions the Vibro, 
which he calls Herba Britannica, as a plant which, if picked before 
the first thunderblast of a storm was heard, was deemed a safe- 
guard against lightning. In the Netherlands, the St. John’s Wort, 
gathered before sunrise, is credited with protective powers against 
lightning. In Westphalia, the Donnerkraut (the English Orpine, or 
Live-long) is kept in houses as a preservative from thunder. In 
England, the Bay is considered a protection from lightning and 
thunder ; the Beech was long thought to be a safeguard against 
the effects of lightning; and Houseleek or Stonecrop, if grown upon 
a roof, is still regarded as Protecting the house from being struck 
by lightning. The Gnaphalium, an Everlasting-flower, is gathered 
on the Continent, on Ascension Day, and suspended over door- 
ways, to fulfil the same function. In Wales, the Stonecrop is 
cultivated on the roof to keep off disease. 

The Selago, or Golden Herb of the Druids, imparted to the 

‘iestess who pressed it with her foot, the knowledge of the 
language of animals and birds. If she touched it with iron, the 
sky grew dark, and a misfortune befell the world. 

The old magicians were supposed to have been acquainted 
with certain plants and herbs from which gold could be extracted 
or produced. One of these was the Sorb-tree, which was particu- 
larly esteemed for its invaluable powers; another was a herb on 
Mount Libanus, which was said to communicate a golden hue to the 
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The Mistletoe, in addition to its miraculous medicinal virtues, 
possesses the power of opening all locks; and a similar property is 
by some ascribed to Artemisia, the Mandrake, and the Vervai: 

The Moonwort, or Lesser Lunary (Botrychium Lunaria)—the 
Martagon of ancient wizards, the Lunaria minor of the alchymists— 
will open the locks of doors if placed in proper fashion in the key- 
hole. It is, according to some authorities, the Sferracavallo of 
Italians, and is gifted with the power of unshoeing horses whilst at 
pasture. 

Grimm is of opinion tHat the Sferracavallo is the Euphorbia 
Jathyris, the mystic Spring-wort, which, like the Luck-flower, 
possesses the wondrous power of opening hidden doors, rocks, and 
secret entrances to treasure caves, but which is only to be obtained 
through the medium of a green or black woodpecker under condi- 
tions which will be found duly recorded in Part II., under the head 
of SprinGworT. 

The Mouse-ear is called Herba clavorum because it prevents the 
blacksmith from hurting horses when he is shoeing them. 


Magie GwWande alo Mivining Rode. 

At so remote a period as the Vedic age we find allusions to 
magic wands or rods. In the Vedas, the Hindu finds instructions 
for cutting the mystic Sami branch and the Avani. This operation 
was to be performed so that the Eastern and Western sun shone 
through the fork of the rod, or it would prove of no avail. The 
Chinese still abide by these venerable instructions in the cutting of 
their magic wands, which are usually cut from the Peach or some 
other fruit tree on the night preceding the new year, which always 
commences with the first new moon after the Winter solstice. 
employment of magic wands and staffs was in vogue among the 
Chaldzans and Egyptians, who imparted the knowledge of this 
system of divination to the Hebrews dwelling among them. Thus 
we find the prophet Hosea saying, “ My people ask counsel at 
their stocks, and their staff declareth unto them.” Rhabdomancy, 
or divination by means of a rod, was practised by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, and the art was known in England at the 
time of Agricola, though now it is almost forgotten. In China 
and Eastern lands, the art still flourishes, and various kinds of 

ants and trees are employed ; the principal being, however, the 

azel, Osier, and Blackthorn. The Druids were accustomed to 
cut their divining-rods from the Apple-tree. In competent hands, 
the Golden Rod is said to point to hidden springs of water, as well 
as to hidden treasures of gold and silver. 





“Some sorcerers do boast they have a rod, 
Gathered with vows and sacrifice, 
That, bore aloft, will strangely nod 
‘To hidden treasure where it lies.”"—Shepherd (1600). 











CHAPTER XI. 


Pabulous, GWondrous, ao Miracufour 
Pfanty. 
E have seen how, among the ancient races of the 


earth, traditions existed which connected the 
( phceyeeas trees. In the Bunde- 
Aes, roa 






Onm 
having 
origin of the jan race to the maternal Ash; and the Romans 
regarded the Oak as the progenitor of all mankind. The con- 
ception of human trees was present in the mind of the Prophet 
Isaiah, when he icted that from the stem of Jesse should come 
forth a rod, and from his roots, branch. The same idea is pre~ 
served in thagenealogical trees of modem beraldry ; and the maried 
analogy between man and trees has doubtless given rise to the 
custom of planting trees at the birth of children. The old Romans 
‘were wont to plant a tree at the birth of a son, and to judge of the 
prosperity of the child by the growth and thriving of the tree. 
is said in the life of Virgil, that the Poplar planted at his birth 
flourished exceedingly, and far Set l all its contemporaries, 
De Gubernatis records that, as a rule, in Germany, they plant 
Apple-trees for boys, and Peartrees for girls. In’ Polynesia, at 
the birth of an infant, a Cocoa-nut tree is planted, the nodes of 
which are supposed to indicate the number of years promised to 
the little stranger, 2 

According to a legend that Hamilton found current in Central 
India, the Khatties had this strange origin. When the five sons 
fa (the herocs whose exploits are told in the Mahdbhd- 
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The Goose Crue. Prom Genari’s Herbal. 


open, and the first thing that a eth is the foresaid 
[ederim net come ti | eet TT eae 
it groweth greater it openeth the legrees, till at it 
is all come forth, and hangeth onely yhe Dill; in short space 
after it commeth to full maturitie, and falleth into the sea, where it 
thers, and groweth to a fowle bi, than a mallard 
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is mere for threepence. For the truth hereof, if any 
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renders the wonder more remarkable is the fact that, when the 
ane surrounded by abundant herbage, it lives as long as a 
lamb, in pleasant pastures; but when they become exhausted, it 
wastes awa and perishes, ee pomepaey 
it, while Eee ieee hae ay 


da 
Baromets ‘na been heard of in eae appears to have been 
informed that a plant on some in the Caspian Sea 
which bore oes it resembling a lamb; and this tree is 
described and figured by Sic John Maundevile, who, in of 


the countries aj 
towards Bach “men passen a en lee 
Galdibe; that i falle fai Contrec. ae 


outen wolle, And men eten bothe the Frut and Beat; Sait 
is a gret marveylle, Of that Frute I have eten; alle thoughe it 
were wonderfulle ; but that I knowe wel that God is marveyllous 
in his werkes."’ 





Ehe ems Seu, Prom Meamciredti’s Trowels. 


Maundevile, who in his book has left a record of so many 
marvellous things which he either saw or was told of during his 











Brad Sea Fruit. From Mawadewitrs Travel. 


In Zahn’s Specule Physico-Mathematico-Historice we read of a 

iar Mexican tree, called Tetlatia or Gao, which causes both men 
and animals to lose their hair if they rub themselves against its 
trunk or ey Gees its branches. Then we are told of a tree 

ring in , Africa, which yields no leaf during the whole year, 
124 if a branch be cut off and placed in water, it grows green in ten 
hours, and produces abundance of leaves, Again, we read of the 
Zeibas, immense trees ‘in the new lom of Granada,” which 
fifteen men could scarcely encompass with their arms; and which, 
wonderful to relate, cast all their leaves every twelve hours, and 
soon afterwards acquire other leaves in their place, 

A certain tree 1s described as ‘ing in America, which bears 
flowers like a heart, consisting of many white leaves, which are 
red within, and give forth a wond sweet fragrance : these 
flowers are said to comfort and refresh the heart in a remarkable 
manner. A curious account is given of a plant, which Nieren- 
bergius states grows in Bengal, which attra¢is wood so forcibly, 
that it apparently seizes it from the hands of men. A similar 


ant is said ta exit in the island af Zeilan, which, if placed 
Fete 1 distant ity 
Leh ae pieces a twenty paces from i 


unite 
Boviza, a plant also known as the Lunaria or 
Lunar Herb, Zahn states that it is so called because it increases and 
s to the changes of the moon: for when the moon 
isone day old, this plant has one leaf, and increases the number of 
leaves in proportion to the moon’s age until it is fifteen days old; 
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figures in the roots of Mandrakes have been known, and Aldro- 
vandus tell us that he was presented with a Mandrake-root, in 
which the image was perfect. 


Veogetabfe Monatrosifics. 


It is related that, in the year 1670, there was exposed for 
sale, in the public market of Vratislavia, an extraordinary wild 
Bugloss, which, on account of the curiosity of the spectators and 
the different superstitious speculations of the crowd, was regarded 
not only as something monstrous but also as marvellous. This 
Bugloss was a little tortuous and 25 inches in length. Its breadth 
was 4 inches. It possessed a huge and very broad stem, the fibres 
of which ran parallel to each other in a direct line. It bore 
flowers in the greatest abundance, and had at least one root. 

Aldrovandus, in his Liber de Monstris, describes Grapes with 
beards, which were seen in the year 1541 in Germany, in the 
province of Albersweiler. They were sent as a present, first to 
Louis, Duke of Bavaria, and then to King Ferdinand and other 
princes. 

Zahn figures, in his work, a Pear of unusual size which was 
gathered from a tree growing in the Royal Garden at Stuttgart, 
towards the close of June, 1644. This Pear strongly resembled 
a human face, with the features distinctly delineated, and at the 
end, forming a sort of crown, were eight small leaves and two 
young shoots with a blossom at the apex of each. This curious and 
unique vegetable monstrosity was presented to his Serene Highness 
the Prince of Wurtemburg. 

In the same book is given a description of a monstrous 
Rape—bearing a striking resemblance to the figure of a man 
seated, and exhibiting perfectly body, arms, and head, on which 
the sprouting foliage took the place of hair. ‘This Rape grew in the 
garden of a nobleman in the province of Weiden, in the year 1628. 

Mention is made of a Dawcus which was planted and became 
unusually large in size. Some pronounced it to be a Parsnip, 
having a yellow root, and thin leaves. This Parsnip had an 
immense root, like a human hand, which, from its peculiar growth, 
had the appearance of grasping the Dawcas itself. 

In Zahn’s book are recorded many other vegetable marvels: 
amongst them is the case of a Reed growing in the belly of an 
elephant; a ear of Wheat in the nose of an Italian woman; Oats 
in the stomach of a soldier; and various grains found in wounds 
and ulcers, in different parts of the human body. 


Miracufous Gree ajo Pfante, 
There are some few plants which have at different times been 
prominently brought into notice by their intimate association with 
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flowers, the Rose—the especial flower of 
has been the most connected with miracles. Maundevile oartyno— 
sicacslous ariiny alleging tbat at Hetblebers tbe laggols pated ts ighted to 
burn an innocent maiden were, owing to her earnest, prayers, 
‘extinguished and miraculously changed into bushes teakes nach orate 
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first Roses, both white and red. According to monastic tradition, 
the martyr-saint Dorothea sent a basket of Roses miraculously to 
the notary Theophilus, from the garden of Paradise. The Romish 
legend of St. Cecilia relates that after Valerian, her husband, had 
been converted and baptised by St. Urban, he returned to his home, 
and heard, as_he entered it, the most enchanting music. On 
reaching his wife's apartment, he beheld an angel standing near 
her, who held in his hand two crowns of Roses gathered in 
Paradise, immortal in their freshness and perfume, but invisible to 
the eyes of unbelievers. With these the angel encircled the 
brows of Cecilia and Valerian, and promised that the eyes of 
Tiburtius, Valerian’s brother, should be opened to the truth. 
Then he vanished. Soon afterwards Tiburtius entered the chamber, 
and perceiving the fragrance of the celestial Roses, but not seeing 
them, and knowing that it was not the season for flowers, he was 
astonished, yielded to the fervid appeal of St. Cecilia, and became 
a Christian. 

St. Elizabeth, of Hungary, is always represented with Roses 
in her lap or hand, in allusion to a legend which relates that this 
saint, the type of female charity, one day, in the depth of winter, 
left her husband's castle, carrying in the skirts of her robe a supply 
of provisions for a certain poor family; and as she was descent 
the frozen and slippery path, her husband, returning from the 
chase, met her bending under the weight of her charitable burden. 
““What dost thou here, my Elizabeth?” he asked: “let us see 
what thou art carrying away.” Then she, confused and blushing 
to be so discovered, pressed her mantle to her bosom; but he 
insisted, and opening her robe, he beheld only red and white Roses, 
more beautiful and fragrant than any that grow on this earth, even 
at summer-tide, and it was now the depth of winter! Turning to 
embrace his wife, he was so overawed by the supernatural glory 
exhibited on her face, that he dared not touch her; but, bidding her 
proceed on her mission, he took one of the Roses of Paradise 
her lap, and placed it reverently in his breast. 

Trithemlus narrates that Albertus Magnus, in the depths of 
winter, gave to King William on the festival of Epiphany a most 
elegant banquet in the little facie of his Monastery. Suddenly, 
although the monastery itself was covered with snow, the atmo- 
sphere in the garden became balmy, the trees became covered with 
leaves, and even produced ripe fruit—each tree after its kind. A 
Vine sent forth a sweet odour and produced fresh grapes in abun- 
dance, to the amazement of everyone. Flocks of birds of all kinds 
were attracted to the spot, and, rejoicing at the summer-like 
temperature, burst into song. At length, the wonderful entertain- 
ment came to an end, the tables were removed, and the servants 
all retired from the grounds. Then the singing of the birds ceased, 
the green of the trees, shrubs, and grasses speedily faded and 
withered, the flowers drooped and perished, the masses of snow 
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quantity of dry Straw had been thrown with Garnet's head and 
quarters from the scaffold into the basket; but whether this ear 
came into my hand from the scaffold or from the basket, I cannot 
venture to affirm: this only I can truly say, that a Straw of this 
kind was thrown towards me before it had touched the ground. 
This Straw I afterwards delivered to Mrs. N.,a matron of singular 
Catholic piety, who inclosed it in a bottle, which being rather 
shorter than the Straw, it became slightly bent. A few days after- 
wards, Mrs. N. showed the Straw in the bottle to a certain noble 
person, her intimate acquaintance, who, looking at it attentively, 
at length said, ‘I can see nothing in it but a man’s face.’ At this, 
Mrs. N. and I, being astonished at the unexpected exclamation, 
again and again examined the ear of Straw, and distinétly per- 
ceived in it a human countenance, which others, also coming in as 
casual spectators, or expressly called by us as witnesses, also 
beheld at that time. This is, as God knoweth, the true history of 
Father Garnet's Straw.” 

In process of time, the fame of the prodigy encouraged those 
who had an interest in upholding it to add considerably to the 
miracle as it was at first ptomulgated. Wilkinson and the first 
observers of the marvel merely represented that the appearance of 
a face was shown on so diminutive a scale, upon the husk or 
sheath of a single grain, as scarcely to be visible unless specifically 
pointed out. Fig. 1 in the accompanying plate accurately depicts 
the miracle as it was at first displayed. 

But a much more imposing image was afterwards discovered. 
Two faces appeared upon the middle part of the Straw, both 
surrounded with rays of glory; the head of the principal figure, 
which represented Garnet, was encircled with a martyr’s crown, * 
and the ‘ace of a cherub appeared in the midst of his beard. In 
this improved state of the miracle, the story was circulated in 
England, and excited the most profound and universal attention ; 
and thus depicted, the miraculous Straw became generally known 
throughout the Christian world. Fig. 2 in the sketch exactly 
represents the prodigy in its improved state: it is taken from the 
frontispiece to the ‘ Apology of Eudzmon-Joannes.' 

So great was the scandal occasioned by this story of Father 
Garnet's miraculous Straw, that Archbishop Bancroft was commis- 
sioned by the Privy Council to institute an inquiry, and, if possible, 
to detect and punish the perpetration of what he considered a gross 
imposture; but although a great many persons were examined, no 
distinct evidence of imposition could be obtained. It was proved, 
however, that the face might have been limned on the Straw by 
Wilkinson, or under his direction, during the interval which oc- 
curred between the time of Garnet’s death and the discovery of the 
miraculous head. At all events, the inquiry had the desired effect 
of staying public curiosity in England; and upon this the Privy 
Council took no further proceedings against any of the parties. 








CHAPTER XII. 
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» A bird, bearing in its beak a wig viscid oes 
favourite tree, admonished the patriarch Noah that the waters of 
the flood were subsiding from the del world. 

In ae times pee ay to seb been a notion By 
some cases plants not be germini excepti 
direct intervention of birds. Thus Bacon tells us a tradition, 
current in his day, that a bird, called a Missel-bird, fed upon a 
seed which, being unable to digest, she evacuated whole; 
Pee ope bones a » put forth the Mistletoe. A 
similar story is by Tavernier of the Ni a 
able,” he says, “that the Nutmeg-tree is never planted: this has 
been attested to me by several who have resided many 
years in the islands of T have been assured that when the 
huts are ripe, there come certain birds from the islands that lie 
towards the South, who swallow them down whole, and evacuate 
them whole likewise, without ever having digested them, These 
nuts being then covered with a viscous and glutinous matter, 
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climes at the season when the Rose begins to blow: hence the 
legend that the beauteous flower bursts forth from its bud at the 
song of its ravished adorer. The Persian poet Jami says, “ The 
Nightingales warbled their enchanting notes and rent the thin veils 
of the Rose-bud and the Rose ;"” and Moore has sung— 


“Oh sooner shall the Rose of May 
Mistake her own sweet Night 








And in another place, the author of ‘ Lalla Rookh' asks— 
“* Thoagh rich the 
Wah every Goctcr the earth hath got, 
‘What is it to the Nightingale, 
If there his darling Rose is not 2" 
Lord Byron has alluded to this pretty conceit in the ‘ Giaour,’ 
when he sings— 
“The Rose o'er crag or vale, 
Saltana of the Nighti 


‘Blooms tsshing to ber love’ tal 
Unbent by wad, eel by owe? 

From the verses of the poet Jami may be learnt how the first 
Rose appeared in Gulistan at the time when the flowers, dissatisfied 
with the reign of the torpid Lotus, who would slumber at night, 
demanded a new sovereign from Allah. At first the Rose queen 
was snowy white, and a protecting circlet of Thorns; 
but the amorous Nightingale fell into such a transport of love over 
her charms, and so recklessly pressed his ravished heart against the 
cruel Thorns, that his blood trickling into the lovely blossom’s 
bosom, dyed it crimson; and, in corroboration of this, the poet 
demands, “Are not the petals white at the extremity where the 
poor little bird’s blood could not reach?” Perhaps this Eastern 
poetic legend may have given rise to the belief, which has long been 
entertained, that the Nightingale usually sleeps on, or with its 
bosom against, a Thorn, under the impression that in such a painful 
situation it must remain awake. Young, in his ‘ Night Thoughts,’ 
thus refers to this curious idea— 

“Grief’s sharpest Thorn hard-pressing on my breast, 
Tatore will wakefal elody to cheee 


‘The sullen gloom, sweet Philomel ! like thee, 
And call the stars to listen.” 


‘And in Thomson's ‘ Hymn to May,’ we find this allusion :— 


“The lowl; Night tingale, 
A Thorn her pillow, ber dolefal tale.” 
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and Cedronella, and ascribed to it, as to other Dragon plants, the 
faculty of being a remedy for the bites and stings of venomous 
beasts, as well as for the bites of mad Dogs. The Tarragon 
(Artemisia Dracunculus), “« the little Dragon,” is the Dragon plant of 

ermany and the northern nations, and the Herbe aw Dragon of the 
French. The ancient herbalists affirmed that the seed of the Flax 
put into a Radish-root or Sea Onion, and so set, would bring forth 
the herb Tarragon. The Snake Weed was called by the ancients, 
Dragon and Little Dragon, and the Sneezewort, Dragon of the 
Woods. The Snap-dragon appears to have been so named merely 
from the shape of its corolla, but in many places it is said to have 
a supernatural influence, and to possess the power of destroying 
charms. 

Snakes are represented by the Fritillaria Meleagris, which is 
called Snake’s Head, on account of its petals being marked like 
Snakes’ scales. The Sea Grass (Ophiurus inenroete) is known as 
Snake’s Tail, and the Bistort (Polygonum Bistorta) is Snake Weed. 

Vipers have the Echium vulgare dedicated to them under the 
name of Viper's Bugloss, a plant supposed to cure the bite of 
these reptiles; and the Scorzonera edulis, or Viper's Grass, a herb 
also considered good for healing wounds caused by Vipers. 

The Scorpion finds a vegetable representative in the Myosotis, 
or Scorpion Grass, so named from its spike resembling a Scorpion's 
Tail. 

It is not surprising to find that Toads and Frogs, living as 
they do among the herbage, should have several plants named 
after them. The Toad, according to popular superstition, was the 
impersonation of the Devil, and therefore it was only fit that 
poisonous and unwholesome Fungi should be called Toad Stools, 
the more so as there was a very general belief that Toads were in 
the habit of sittting on them:— 

“The griesly Todestol grown there mought I see, 

And loathed paddocks lording on the same.” —Spenser. 
Growing in damp places, haunted by Toads croaking and piping 
to one another, the Egussetum limosum, with its straight, fistulous 
stalks, has obtained the name of Toad Pipe. The Linaria vulgaris, 
from its narrow Flax-like leaves, is known as Toad Flax, from a 
curious mistake of the old herbalists who confounded the Latin 
words bubo and bufo. 

Frogs claim as their especial plants the Frog Bit (Morsus rane), 
so called because Frogs are supposed to eat it; Frog's Lettuce 
(Potamogeton densus); Frog Grass (Salicornia herbaceay; and Frog 
Foot, a name originally assigned to the Vervain (the leaf of which 
somewhat resembles a Frog’s foot); but now transferred to the 
Duck Meat, Lemna. 

Bees are recognised in the Delphinium grandiflorum, or Wes 
Larkspur; the Galopsis Tetrahit, or Bee Nettle; the Ophrys afifera, 
or Bee Orchis; and the Daucus Carote, or Bee's Nest. 


Be 
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—7ILLIAM COLES, in his owe Simpling (a 
[i}} work published in year 1 ), abandoning 

awhile practical instruction, moralises thus:— 
sin and Sathan have plunged mankinde 
into an Ocean of Infirmities, yet the mercy of 

od, which is over His workes, 

Grasse to grow upon the Mountaines, and Herbes 
for the use of men; and Rpacabent eyes Be 


Signa- 
tures, eats legible characters, the 
ae me Stina even in legil use 


is raddy; it expels blood. Te tas a bollow stalk: and Ke bal 
affections of the ua ah 

i of the n of Plant Signatures are to 
‘be found in the works of Porta, is, Schroder, and Kircher: 
these authorities tell 


a us that there are given, not only in 
‘but also in tables, certain sure marks, si indications 
whit virtues and powers can inferred the 
‘sagacious: i student. Kircher is of opinion that the 
derived their first knowledge of the elements 
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And hard in, he holy Vervain finds, 
‘Which be ab conan aeaty anf 


Valerian thea he copy and rp 
ly unto the place that's hal [with the cramp 5 


For physic some agua he inwardly applies; 

whe ‘af epleen and liver, gets for juice 
Pule Floreborsd. witch he holds of fon especial use. 
‘And for the labouring wretch that’s troubled with a cough, 
‘Or stopping of the breath oy phlegm that’s hard sod tough, 
Campana here he crops 9p ‘wondrous good 


wise to set down even 
oe thilfal Gevsrde Jet shall ever gad them all" 
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ery 
influence of a Y Bealte Pl Planet, and pers 
that all the details connected with its cultivation 
and utilisation were to be conducted with a 
strit regard to this supposition, Aubrey has 
recorded his opinion, that if if'a plant “be not 
gathered according to the rules of satroberse 
hath little or no nite in it;" and the Jesuit Rapin, in his 
poem on ‘Gardens,’ says, with respect to flowers— 

“This it 1 

‘Tae towly Link Te stalon fiw tolaow 
tables, aod with her besifa oe 





feiy 
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ifftate 


jin cant and wen tie a foreshows; 

‘aid from Helice the trees obtain, 

from, Ree Ee 
show'rs 

ii ete alate e ows the ow 


Gols totbels dominion box fe mi 
The paca es eam ant Iabours of mankind.!* 


Michael Drayton, in whose time the doctrine of 
influence oo plants iron pauerally accontslh anys: 2x Tecan 
the longevity of antedilavian men:— 


Me 


© Besides, in meatise torus bal a pire 
“That none need then the 
‘Totelpe Uni working, they so jlcefal wer.” 


Cul , who was a profound believer in rele 
iven at commencement of his * British Herbal and Family 
\ysician,’ a list of some five hundred plants, and the names of 
the Planets joa govern them; and in his directions as to the 


plucking of leaves for medical purposes, the old herbalist and 
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“it were good for those that have moist braines, and are great 
drinkers, to take fume of Lignum, Aloes, Rose-Mary, Frankincense, 
&c., about the Full of the Moone.” He also tells us, in his Natural 
History, that “the influences of the Moon are four: the drawing 
forth of heat, the inducing of putrefaction, the moisture, and the 
exciting of the motions of spirits.” 

In respect to this last influence, he goes on to say, “ You must 
note that the growth of hedges, herbs, haire, &c., is caused from 
the Moone, by exciting of the spirits as well as by increase of the 
moisture. But for spirits in particular the great instance is 
Iunacies.” This lunar influence which Bacon speaks of was, as 
already pointed out, fully recognised in olden times, and a belief 
was even current that the Moon specially watched over vegetation, 
and that when she was propitious—that is, during her growth— 
she produced medicinal herbs ; when she was not propitious—that 
is to say, during her wane—she imbued herbs with poisons; her 
humidity being, perhaps, more injurious than otherwise. 

In old almanacks we find the supremacy of the Moon over 
the plant kingdom fully admitted, albeit in a jargon which is rather 

uzzling. Thus, in the ‘ Husbandman's Prattice or Prognostication 
for Ever,’ the reader is advised “to set, sow seeds, graft, and 
plant, the Moone being in Taurus, Virgo, or Capricorne, and all 
kinds of Corne in Cancer, to graft in March, at the Moone’s increase, 
she being in Taurus or Capricorne.” Again, in Mr. Wing’s 
Almanack for 1661, occurs the following passage :— It is a com- 
mon observation in astrology, and confirmed by experience, that 
what Corn or tree soever are set or sown when the Sun or Moon 
is eclipsed, and the infortunate planets predominate, seldom or 
never come to good. And again he saith thus :—It is a common 
and certain observation also, that if any corn, seed, or plant be 
either set or sown within six hours either before or after the full 
Moon in Summer, or before or after the new Moon in Winter, 
having joined with the cosmical rising of Arcturus and Orion, the 
Hedi and the Siculi, it is subject to blasting and canker.” 

As an illustration of the predominance given to the Moon 
over the other planets in matters Pertaining to Plant culture, it is 
worth noticing that, although Culpeper, in his ‘ Herbal,’ places the 
Apple under Venus, yet the Devonshire farmers have from time 
immemorial made it a rule to gather their Apples for storing at 
the wane of the Moon; the reason being that, during the Moon's 
increase, it is thought that the Apples are full, and will not there- 
fore keep. It is said that if timber be felled when the Moon is on 
the increase, it will decay; and that it should always be cut when 
the Moon is on the wane. No reason can be assigned for this; 
yet the belief is common in many countries, and what is still more 
strange, professional woodcutters, whose occupation is ty fell 
timber, aver, as the actual result of their observation, that the belief 
is well founded. It was formerly interwoven in the Forest Cude 
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plants with special regard to the phases of the Moon; and Rapin, 
in bis poem on Gardens, has the following lines:— 
“If you with flow’rs would stock the pregnant earth, 

Mark well the Moon propitious to their birth : 

For earth the silent midnight queen obeys, 

‘And waits her course, who, clad in silver rays, 

‘Th’ eternal round of times and seasons guides, 

Controls the air, and o'er the winds presides. 

Four days expirid you have your time to sow, 

Tilt the ft focreasing Moon hall gro 

This past, your labour you in vain bestow: 

Nor let the gard'ner dare to plant a flow'r 

While on his work the heav'ns ill-boding low'r ; 

‘When Moons forbid, forbidding Moons obey, 

‘And hasten when the Stars inviting beams display.” 

John Evelyn, in his ‘Sylva, or a Discourse on Forest Trees," 
first published in 1662, remarks on the attention paid by woodmen 
to the Moon's influence on trees. He says: ‘* Then for the age of 
the Moon, it has religiously been observed; and that Diana's 
presidency is sylvis was not so much celebrated to credit the 
fictions of the poets, as for the dominion of that moist planet and 
her influence over timber. For my part, I am not so much inclined 
to these criticisms, that I should altogether govern a felling at the 
pleasure of this mutable lady; however, there is doubtless some 
regard to be had— 

«Nor is't in vain signs’ fall and rise to note.’ 


The old rules are these: Fell in the decrease, or four days 
after the conjunction of the two great luminaries; sowe the last 
quarter of it; or (as Pliny) in the very article of the change, if 
possible; which hapning (saith he) in the last day of the Winter 
solstice, that timber will prove immortal. At least should it be 
from the twentieth to the thirtieth day, according to Columella; 
Cato, four days after the full, as far better for the growth; nay, 
Oak in the Summer: but all vimineous trees, silente und, such as 
Sallows, Birch, Poplar, &c. Vegetius, for ship timber, from the 
fifteenth to the twenty-fifth, the Moon as before.” In his ‘ French 
Gardener,’ a translation from the French, Evelyn makes a few 
allusions to the Moon's influence on gardening and grafting 
operations, and in his Kalendarium Hortense we find him acknow- 
ledging its supremacy more than once; but he had doubtless 
begun to lose faith in the scrupulous directions bequeathed by the 
Romans. In his introduction to the ‘ Kalendar’ he says:— We 
are yet far from imposing (by any thing we have here alledged 
concerning these menstrual periods) those nice and hypercritical 
pundtillos which some astrologers, and such as pursue these rules, 
seem to oblige our gard’ners to; as if forsooth all were lost, and 
our pains to no purpose, unless the sowing and the planting, the 
cutting and tHe pruning, were performed in such and such an exact 
minute of the Moon: Js hac autem ruris disciplina non i 


HUTTE 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Plant Symbofipm aro language. 

HE antiquity of floral emblems dates 
from the time when the human first beat 
ae th pation : "Then it was 
re eae Aa ts si dete 





the beauty of their form and colour spoke lovi 
to him, could be touched, tasted, handled, planted, sown, 
and reaped: were useful, easily converted into simple articles 


Flowers be a to man very early, and according 
to their poisonous, soothing, of nutritious qualities, or on account 
of some peculiarities in or which seemed to 
tell upon the mysteries of life, birth, and death, he gave them 
names which thenceforth became words and symbols to him of 


abounds in chaste and ace) wien en 
Sere aptaanlgely oe fares in far Eastern land: 
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wort, Liver-wort, Pile-wort, Nit-grass, Tooth-cress, Heart-clover, 
and many others known to the ancient herbalists. It was their 
endeavours to find out whether or no the curious forms, spots, and 
markings of such plants really indicated their curative powers, that 
led to the properties of other herbs being discovered, and a sug- 
gestive nomenclature being adopted for them, such as is found in 
the names Eyebright, Flea-bane, Canker-weed, Hunger- grass, 
Stone-break, &c. 

Lastly, in the fifth section of symbolical plants we come to 
those which point to a time when symbols were expressed by 
letters, such as appear on the Martagon Lily—the true poetical 
Hyacinth of the Greeks—on the petals of which are traced the 
woeful AI, AI,—the expression of the grief of Phoebus at the death 
of the fair Adonis. 

“Tn the flower he weaved 

‘The sad impression of his sighs; which bears 

Ai, Ai, displayed in funeral characters.” 
In this section also are included plants which exhibit in some 
portion of their struéture typical markings, such as the Astragalus, 
which in its root depicts the stars; the Banana, whose fruit, when 
cut, exhibits a representation of the Holy Cross; and the Bracken 
Fern, whose stem, when sliced, exhibits traces of letters which are 
sometimes used for the purposes of love divination, In Ireland, 
however, the Pteris aguilina is called the Fern of God, because the 
people imagine that if the stem be cut into three sections, on the 
first of these sections will be seen the letter G, on the second O, 
and on the third D—forming the sacred word Gop. 

In the science of plant symbols, not only the names, but the 
forms, perfumes, and properties of plants have to be considered, as 
well as the numerical arrangements of their parts. Thus of all sacred 
symbolical plants, those consisting of petals or calyx-sepals, or 
leaves, divided into the number Five, were formerly held in peculiar 
reverence, because among the races of antiquity five was for ages a 
sacred number. The reason of this is thus explained by Bunsen :— 
“It is well known,” he says, “ that the numeral one, the undivided, 
the eternal, is placed in antithesis to all other numerals. The 
figure four included the perfect ten, as 1+2+3+4=10. So four 
represents the All of the universe. Now if we put these together, 
4+ will be the sign of the whole God-Universe.” Three is a 
number sacred to the most ancient as well as modern worship. 
Pythagoras called it the perfect number, expressive of “ beginning, 
middle, and end,” and therefore he made it a symbol of deity. 
Three therefore plays its r6le in plant symbology. Thus the 
Enmblica officinalis, one of the sacred plants of India, was once the 
exclusive property of the priests, who kept its medicinal virtues 
secret: it was held in peculiar reverence because of its flowers 
possessing a six-parted calyx; three stamens, combined; three 
dichotomous styles; a fleshy fruit, tricoccous and six-seeded ; 
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highest esteem as a religious symbol in the mysterious solemnities 
and divinations of the Egyptians and Hindus. In the first place, 
its delicate red veins and fibres rendered it an object of venera- 
tion, as typifying the blood, at the shedding of which the Hindu 
shudders. Secondly, it was regarded as an astronomical emblem, 
for on cutting through it, there appeared beneath the external coat 
a succession of orbs, one within another, in regular order, after 
the manner of revolving spheres. The Rose has been made a 

bolic flower in every age. In the East, it is the emblem of 
virtue and loveliness. The Egyptians made it a symbol of silence; 
the Romans regarded it as typical of festivity. tn modern times 
it is considered the appropriate symbol of beauty and love,—the 
half-expanded bud representing the first dawn of the sublime 
Passion, and the full-blown flower the maturity of perfect love. 

e Asphodel, like the Hyacinth of the ancients, was regarded as 
an emblem of grief and sorrow. The Myrtle, from its being 
dedicated to Venus, was sacred as a symbol of love and beauty. 
White flowers were held to be typical of light and innocence, and 
were consecrated to virgins. Sombre and dark-foliaged plants 
were held to be typical of disaster and death. 

The floral symbols of the Scriptures are worthy of notice. 
From the circumstance of Elijah having been sheltered from the 
persecutions of King Ahab by the Juniper, that tree has become a 
symbol of succour or an asylum. The Almond was an emblem of 
haste and vigilance to the Hebrew writers; with Eastern poets, 
however, it was regarded as a symbol of hope. Throughout the 
East, the Aloe is regarded as a religious symbol, and is greatly 
venerated. It is expressive of grief and bitterness, and is religiously 
planted by the Mahommedans at the extremity of every grave. 
Burckhardt says that they call it by the Arabic name Saber, signi- 
fying patience—a singularly appropriate name; for as the plant is 
evergreen, it whispers to those who mourn for the loved ones 
they have lost, patience in their affliction. The Clover is another 
sacred plant symbol. St. Patrick chose it as an emblem of the 
Trinity when engaged in converting the Irish, who have ever since, 
in the Shamrock, regarded it as a representative plant. The 
Druids thought very highly of the Trefoil because its leaf symbo- 
lised the three departments of nature—the earth, the sea, and the 
heaven. 

But of all plant symbols, none can equal in beauty or santtity 
the Passion Flower, the lovely blossom of which, when first met 
with by the Spanish conquerors of the New World, suggested to 
their enthusiastic imagination the story of our Saviour’s Passion. 
The Jesuits professed to find in the several 's of the Maracot 
the crown of thorns, the scourge, the pillar, sponge, the nails, 
and the five wounds, and they issued drawings representing the 
flower with its inflorescence distorted to suit their statements 
regarding its almost miraculous chara¢ter. John Parkinson, in 
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his Paradisus Terrestris (3629), shed a oe se The [ene 
tes 


Tie shite Uansoeee ranean has Chia 
Imago.” But, as a good jeroments he fects bound to enter his 
Kea Gtk, ‘tious regard paid to the flower by the 
lise, so he writes: “Some superstitious Jesuites 
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be seen all the markes of our Saviour’s Passion: and therefore call 
it Fles Passiontss ecpreyes end have caused figures to be drawn 
and printed, with all the parts proportioned out, as thornes, nailes, 
spear, whip, pillar, &c., in i vel and as true as the sea barns, which 
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Mignonette ... Your qualities surpass 
your charms. 

‘Milkwort Hermitage, 

Mistletoe I surmount all diffi- 
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Moonwort fulness. 

Moss Maternal Love. 
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Myrtie ... Love. 
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cants pea te the Saibited hy the early ‘atebitant of 
the world for burial beneath trees, and points out that the vener- 
able Deborah was interred under an Oak at Bethel, and that the 
bones of Saul and his three sons were buried under the Oak at 


of their dead : and that he had read of some nations whose people 
Pe ots i not only malefaétors, but also their departed 
friends, and those whom they most estee: esteemed, upon trees, a8 being 
so much nearer to heaven, and dedicated to God: believing it pA 

he same allel of the buried in the earth. oe that 
“ the same is affirm other septentrional people ;"’ anc 

out that Propertius seems to allude to Seen aceite 
following lines :— 

“Shel pew radi gre 
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‘Thue bared lovers are to, 
‘My tomb in some bye arbor be ineiewd.” 

‘The ancients were wont to hang their criminals either to 
barren trees, or to those dedicated to the infernal gods ; and we 
find that in Maundevile’s time the practice of hanging ses On 
trees existed in the Indies, or, at any rate, on an island which he 

bes as being called Cuffolos. He avon jujahiats Hot ai trons 
eine |, with a man suspended. it, and —— 
“Men 
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We have, in a previous chapter, seen that among the Bengalese 
there still exists the practice of hanging sickly infants in baskets 
upon trees, and leaving them there to die. Certain of the wild 
tribes of India—the Puharris, for example—when burying their 
infants, place them in earthen pots, and strew leaves over them: 
these pots they deposit at the foot of trees, sometimes covering 
them over with brushwood. Similar burial is given to those who 
die of measles or small-pox: the corpse is placed at the foot of a 
trée, and left in the underwood or heather, covered with leaves 
and branches. . In about a year the parents repair to the grave- 
tree, and there, beneath its boughs, take part in a funeral feast. 

Grotius states that the Greeks and Romans believed that 
spirits and ghosts of men delighted to wander and appear in the 
sombre depths of groves devoted to the sepulture of the departed, 
and on this account Plato gave permission for trees to be planted 
over graves—as Evelyn states, “to obumbrate and refresh them.” 
Since then the custom of planting trees in places devoted to the 
burial of the dead has become universal, and the trees thus selected 
have in consequence come to be regarded as funereal. 

‘As a general rule, the trees to which this funereal signification 
has been attached are those of a pendent or weeping character, 
and those which are distinguished by their dark and sombre foliage, 
black berries and fruits, and melancholy-looking blossoms. Others 
again have been planted in God's acre on account of the symbolical 
meaning attached to their form or nature. Thus, whilst the Aloe, 
the Yew, and the Cypress are suggestive of life, from their tual 
verdure, they typify in floral symbology respectively grief, sorrow, 
and mourning. The Bay is an emblem of the resurrection, inas- 
much as, according to Sir Thomas Browne, when to all outward 
appearance it is dead and withered, it will unexpectedly revive 
from the root, and its dry leaves resume their pristine vitality. 
Evergreen trees and shrubs, whose growth is like a pyramid or 
spire, the apex of which points heavenward, are deemed em- 
blematic of eternity, and as such are fitly classed among funereal 
trees: the Arbor Vite and the Cypress are examples. The weeping 
Birch and Willow and the Australian Casuarina, with their foliage 
mournfully bending to the earth, fitly find their place in church- 
yards as personification of woe. : 

The Yew-tree has been considered an emblem of mourning 
from a very early period. The Greeks adopted the idea from the 
Egyptians, the Romans from the Greeks, and the Britons from the 
Romans. From long habits of association, the Yew acquired a 
sacred character, and therefore was considered as the best and 
most appropriate ornament of consecrated ground. Hence in 
England it became the custom to Plant Yews in churchyards, 
despite the phastly superstition attached to these trees, that they 
prey upon the dead who lie beneath their sombre shade. More- 
over our forefathers were particularly careful in preserving this 
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Brambles are used to bind down graves. Ivy, as an ever- 
green and a symbol of friendship, is planted to run over the last 
resting-place of those we love. 

In Persia, it is the Basil-tuft that waves its fragrant blossoms 
over tombs and graves. In Tripoli, Roses, Myrtle, Orange, and 
Jasmine are planted round tombs; and a large bouquet of flowers 
is usually fastened at the head of the coffins of females. Upon 
the death of a Moorish lady of quality every place is filled with 
fresh flowers and burning perfumes, and at the head of the body ~ 
is placed a large bouquet. The mausoleum of the royal family is 
filled with immense wreaths of fresh flowers, and generally tombs 
are dressed with festoons of choice blossoms. The Chinese plant 
Roses, a species of Lycoris, and the Anemone on their graves. 
The Indians attribute a funereal character to the fragrant flowers 
of the sacred Champak (Michelia Champaca). 

The ancients planted the Asphodel around the tombs of the 
deceased, in the belief that the seeds of this plant, and those of 
the Mallow, afforded nourishment to the dead. 

The Greeks employed the Rose to decorate the tombs of the 
dead, and the floral decorations were frequently renewed, under 
the belief that this bush was potent to protect the remains of the 
departed one. Anacreon alludes to this practice in one of his 
odes:— 

‘© When pain afflicts and sickness grieves, 
Tes ue the droop heart relieves 5 
And after death its odours shed 
‘A pleasing fragrance o'er the dead.” 

The Romans, also, were so partial to the Rose, that we find, 
by old inscriptions at Ravenna and Milan, that codicils in the 
wills of the deceased directed that their tombs should be planted 
with the queen of flowers—a practice said to have been introduced 
by them into England. Camden speaks of the churchyards in his 
time as thickly planted with Rose-trees; Aubrey notices a custom 
at Ockley, in Surrey, of planting Roses on the graves of lovers ; 
and Evelyn, who lived at Wotton Place, not far distant, mentions 
the same practice. In Wales, White Roses mark the graves of the 
young and of unmarried females; whilst Red Roses are placed 
over anyone distinguished for benevolence of character. 

All nations at different periods seem to have delighted to deck 
the graves of their departed relatives with garlands of flowers— 
emblems at once of beauty and quick fading into death. 

“With fairest fowers 
‘While summer lasts, and I live here. Fidele, 
T'll sweeten thy sad grave. Thou shalt not lack 
ke thy face, pale Primrose; nor 
ce thy veins ; no, nor 
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In Egypt, Basil is scattered over the tombs by the women; 
who repair to the sepulchres of the dead twice or thrice every 
week, to pray and weep over the departed. In Italy, the Peri- 
winkle, called by the peasantry fir di morto, or Death's flower, 
is used to deck their children who die in infancy. In Norway, 
branchlets of Juniper and Fir are used at funerals, and exhibited 
in houses in order to protect the inhabitants from the visitation 
of evil spirits. The Freemasons of America scatter sprays of 
Acacia (Robinia) on the coffins of brethren. In Switzerland, a 
funeral wreath for a young maiden is composed of Hawthorn, 
Myrtle, and Orange-blossom. In the South of France, chaplets of 
white Roses and Orange-blossom are placed in the coffins of the 

oung. 
¥ The Greeks and Romans crowned the dead with flowers, and 
the mourners wore them at the funeral ceremonies, It should be 
mentioned that the Romans did not generally bury their dead 
before the time of the Antonines, The bodies of the dead were 
burnt, and the ashes placed in an urn. 

The funeral pyre of the ancients consisted of Cypress, Yew, 
Fir, and other trees and shrubs. The friends of the deceased stood 
by during the cremation, throwing incense on the fire and libations 
of wine. The bones and ashes were afterwards collected, cleansed, 
mixed with precious ointments, and enclosed in funeral urns. 
Agamemnon is described by Homer in the ‘ Odyssey,’ as informing 
Achilles how this ceremony had been performed upon him:— 


“But when the flames your body had consumed, 
With oils and odours we your bones perfumed, 
‘And wash'd with unmixed wine.” 
Virgil, in describing the self-sacrifice, by fire, of Dido, speaks thus 
of the necessary preparations :— 
“The fatal pile they rear 

Within the secret court, exposed in air. 

The cloven Holms and Pines are heaped on high ;, 

And garlands in the hollow spaces lie. 

Sad Cypress, Vervain, Yew, compose the wreath, 

‘And every baleful flower denoting death.” 

The repast set apart by custom for the dead consisted of 
Lettuces and Beans. It was customary among the ancients to 
offer Poppies as a propitiation to the manes of the dead. The 
Romans celebrated festivals in honour of the spirits of the departed, 
called Lemuria, where Beans were cast into the fire on the altar. 
The people also threw black Beans on the graves of the deceased, 
or burnt them, as the smell was supposed to be disagreeable to the 
manes. In Italy, at the present day, it is customary to eat Beans 
and ie distribute them among the poor on the anniversary of a 

jeath. 

The practice of embalming the bodies of their dead, which 
was universal among the ancient Egyptians, had its origin, accord- 

o—2 
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It is still customary in some parts of England to distribute Rose- 
mary among the company at a funeral, who frequently throw 
sprigs of it into the grave. 

‘Wordsworth introduces in one of his smaller poems an allusion 
to a practice which still prevails in the North of England:— 

“The basin of Box-wood, just six months before, 
Had stood on the table at Timothy's door 5 
‘A coffin through ’s threshold had 

‘One child did it bear, and that child was his last.” 
It is stated in a note that—In several parts of the North of 
England, when a funeral takes place, a basin full of sprigs of Box- 
wood is placed at the door of the house from which the coffin is 
taken up; and each person who attends the funeral ordinarily takes 
a sprig of this Box-wood, and throws it into the grave of the 
deceased.” Pepys mentions a churchyard near Southampton, 
where, in the year 1662, the graves were all sown with Sage. 

Unfortunate lovers had garlands of Yew, Willow, and Rose- 
mary laid on their biers; thus we read in the ‘ Maid’s Tragedy’ :— 

“ Lay a garland on my hearse 
Of the dismal Yew 


It was an old English custom, at the funeral of a virgin, for 
a young woman to precede the coffin in the procession, carrying on 
her head a variegated garland of flowers and sweet herbs. Six 
young girls surrounded the bier, and strewed flowers along the 
Streets to the place of burial. It was also formerly customary to 
carry garlands of sweet flowers at the funeral of dear friends and 
relatives, and not only to strew them on the coffin, but to plant them 
permanently on the grave. This pleasing practice, which gave 
the churchyard a picturesque appearance, owed its origin to the 
ancient belief that Paradise is planted with fragrant and beautiful 
flowers—a conception which is alluded to in the legend of Sir 
Owain, where the celestial Paradise, which is Teached by the 
blessed after their passage through purgatory, is thus described :— 
* Fair were her erbers with floures ; 
Rose and Lili divers colours, 
Primros and Parvin! 


sweeter than licorice.” 
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still to be found in Devonshire, where a belief exists that to 
transplant Parsley is an offence against the guardian spirit who 
watches over the Parsley-beds, surely to be punished, either by 
misfortune or death, on the offender himself or some member of his 
family within a year. 

fn the Siebenbirgen of Saxony, the belief exists that at the 
moment when an infant dies in the house, Death passes like a 
shadow into the garden, and there plucks a flower. 

In Italy, the red Rose is considered to be an emblem of an 
early death, and it is thought to bé an evil omen if its leaves are 

chance scattered on the ground. An apt illustration: of this 

Belief is found in the tragic story of poor Miss Ray, who was 
murdered at the Piazza entrance of Covent Garden Theatre, by a 
man named Hackman, on April 7th, 1779. Just prior to starti 
with her friend Mrs. Lewis for the theatre, a beautiful Rose 
from her bosom to the ground. She stooped to regain it, but at 
her touch the red leaves scattered themselves on the carpet, 
leaving the bare stalk in her hand. The unfortunate girl, who 
been depressed in spirits before, was evidently affected by the 
incident, and said nervously, “I trust I am not to consider this as 
an evil omen!" Soon rallying, however, she cheerfully asked 
Mrs. Lewis to be sure and meet her after the theatre—a request 
the fulfilment of which was prevented by her untimely fate 

Shakspeare has recorded that the withering of the Bay was 
looked upon as a certain omen of death; and it is an old fancy 
that if a Fir-tree be struck, withered, or burnt with lightning, the 
owner will soon after be seized with a mortal illness. 

Herrick, in his ‘ Hesperides,’ alludes to the Daffodil as being 
under certain circumstances a death portent. 


“When a Daffodill I see 
Hanging down her head t’wards me, 
Guess I'may what I must be: 

First, I shall decline my head ; 
Secondly, I shall be dead ; 
Lastly, safely buried.” 


In Northamptonshire, a belief exists that if an Apple-tree 
blooms after the fruit is ripe, it surely portends death :— 





“A bloom upon the Apple-tree when the Apples are ripe, 
Ts a sure termination to somebody's iieaPrles i 


In Devonshire, it is considered very unlucky to plant a bed 
of Lilies of the Valley, as the person who does this will in all 
probability die before twelve months have expired ; and in the 
same county, a plentiful season for Hazel-nuts is believed to por- 
tend unusual mortality : hence the saying— 

“ Many Nits (Nuts), 
Many pits [graves).” . 
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uoted by’ De Gubernatis, Indra had slain Vriitra and other 
lemons: when he encountered the demon Namuchi and wrestled 
with him. Vanquished, he made peace with Namuchi on the 
understanding that he should never kill anything with a solid body, 
nor with a liquid body, neither by night nor by day. So Indra 
gathered a vegetable, which is neither solid nor liquid, and comes 
during the daybreak, when the night is past, but the day has 
not yet come. Then with the vegetable he attacked the monster 
Namuchi, who complained of this treachery. From the head of 
Namuchi sprang the plant Apamarge. Indra afterwards destroyed 
all the monsters by means of this plant. As may be supposed after 
such a marvellous origin, the plant was soon looked upon as a 
powerful talisman. According to the Atharvaveda, it should be 
held in the hand, and invoked against the malady Kshetriya, and 
against witches, monsters, and nightmares. They call it the Victor, 
having in itself the strength of a thousand, destroying the effects 
of maledi¢tions, and especially of those inimical to generation, 
which produce hunger, thirst, and poverty. It is also called the 
Lord of salutary plants, son of Vibhindant, having received all its 
power from Indra himself. The Hindus believe that the plant is 
a security against the bites of scorpions. 


Aconitz.—See Monkshood. 


ACORUS.—This aromatic Reed, or Sweet Flag, is absurdly 
said to have been called Acorus, from the Greek horé, pupil, 
because it was esteemed good for diseases of the eye. The sacred 
oil of the Jews—the ‘oil of holy ointment ”—used to anoint the 
tabernacle, the ark of the testimony, the altar of burnt offerings, 
the altar of incense, the candlesticks, and all the sacred vessels, 
has the oil of Acorus as one of its ingredients. It is the “ Sweet 
Calamus” mentioned in Exodus xxx. ‘The Acorus is a plant of 
the Moon. 


ADDER'’S TONGUE.—The Adder's Tongue, or to give it its 
old Latin name, Christ's Spear (Ophioglossum vulgatum), was formerly 
much prized as a remedy for wounds. Gerarde declared that 
boiled in olive oil it produced “a most excellent greene oyle, or 
rather a balsam for greene wounds comparable to oyle of St. John's 
wort, if it doth not far surpasse it.” A preparation called the 
« green oil of charity” is still in request ; and Adder's Spear oint- 
ment (a compound of Adder's Tongue Fern, Plantain, and sundry 
herbs) is well known in country places as a vulnerary. In olden 
times an Adder’s Tongue was reputed to be a wondrous cure for 
tumours, if plucked at the falling of the Moon, and applied with 
the accompaniment of an incantation. Witches highly esteemed 
Adder’s Tongue as a plant to be employed in their spells. Astro- 
logers class it as a herb of the Moon. 





ArrapyL.—See Narcissus. 
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The Persians call the Apricot of Iran, the “ Seed of 
The ancients to have ri it as a pro- 
or oracular tree-——It was in the solitude of a grove of 








raed peu felt ving 
aes Ree regia Ae whieh the toes Ne native) took the Latin name, 


re , first called it ee ee 
of this fruit jotes health, a speedy marriage, and 


ee a a cert Bae ey Adie 
“the most principall, an agreeing unto man, 
as an t cordial, and of a ve nt smell." He also 


tells us that it was sometimes called Cedrus Lycia, and that it is not 


Cardea, a sister of Apollo, who was beloved janus, 
of mod uve ite a vol ot hea 
is drove away witches and little children 
when ill or bewitched. The em) the Arbutus, with 
symbolic trees and flowers, at the + a held in 
honour of the pastoral Pales, It was a Roman custom to 
‘of the Arbutus on tells us that 
A rods and Oak twigs formed the bier of Pallas, the 
son of Evander. Horace, in his Odes, has cele! the shade 


the 

pepe ese ee neva etrea ib that name became it was so bitter 
that he who atc one would eat no more.——The Oriental Arbutus, 
or bears fruit re a scarlet Strawberry in size 
and flavour. In Greece, it has reputation of so affecting 
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virtues. Gerarde remarks of it, that ‘the flowers are baked 
i ede Aelia bee Sugar Roset: as also the dis- 
make 


ARECA.—The Areca Catechu is one of the plants of 
India, pceee the perfumed Areca Nuts, favourite masticatories 
of the Indian races. So highly is this nut esteemed by the natives, 


adorn 

women to deck either their heads or bosoms with them. 
ing to Indian tradition, Devadamani, subduer of the gods, once 
appeared at the court of King VikramAditya, to play with him, 
in a robe the colour of t esky, bawisy inka hand wucldn bee 
mouth an Areca Nut enveloped in a leaf of the Kalpatree. This 
probably explains the Indian custom of iting an Areca Nut 
gees yl is eaten with the leaf of the Betel. In China, a 
i custom prevails, but the Nut given there is the Betel Nut. 
ARISTOLOCHIA.—The old English name of this plant 
was Birth-wort, derived from its remedial in partur 
i the corolla— 








va, under guise of an elephant, she retires to a 
wood of Asoka trees, and then sends for her husband. The Hindus 
entertain the superstition that a single touch of the foot of a pi 
woman is sufficient to cause the to flourish. The 
asoka signifies that which is deprived of grief, and Asoka, or the 
tree wit! te is also one of the names of the Bodhidruma, the 
sacred tree of Buddha. 


felt deserted in His by een earth, shaken = routed em 


old saying affirmed that the leaves of the Aspen were 
women’s tongues, which never ceased wagging; and allusion is, 
made to this in the following rhyme by Hannay, 1 
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= sneer tndithe thet Gacing thes fight ints eg the 
Fisiy" Fama came toa deme fre which, but fr a angle 
gids, ‘must have lost their way. As they entered this wil 

ness, all the trees bowed themselves down in reverence to the 


-tree 5 Bod at the ea ot ie eee aie 
began to tremble through all her leaves, and has not to 
tremble to this ye Mr. Henderson, in his ‘ Folk-lore of the 
Northern Counties,’ states that this tradition has been embodied 
in a little poem, which may be thus translated :— 


‘And mark how all show, 

wi ‘beat a silent tree may pay ! 

“ Only the Aspen stands erect and 

Bates! “Hs Sats one lok upon the ny > 

Strack tothe heat she trembles ! 
‘The Kirghises, who have become almost Mussulmans, have never- 
theless preserved a veneration for 
Astrologers hold that the Aspen is a Junar tree, 


ASPHODEL.—The Asphodel is the flower which flourished 
in the Elysian Fields. Orpheus, in Pope's *Ode on St, Cecilia's 
i infernal deities— 


Day,’ conjures the it 


a ae ee eee, 
'er the Elysian 
Rai eho nt 
Amaranthine bowers.” 
1c ele te arr ge ani Leyte 
over a prairie 3} jand Lucian makes 
Reig team why Mercury us waiting #0 » Down 


bere with us there is no! to be but Asphadel, and libations: 
and oblations, = that Nee ie midst AS Prag 
in heaven it is all bright and clear, ambrosia 
and neftar without stint.” ‘The fine ‘Acwere of 

infernal regions produced grains which were belik 
ancients to afford nourishment to the dead. According! 
that the Greeks planted Asphodel and Mallows 
‘The edible roots of the Asphodel were also wont 
of the departed, and, according 
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rescued his mother Semele from the kingdom of the departed. 
Wreaths of the Asphodel were worn by Bacchus, Proserpine, 
Diana, and Semele. were among the flowers forming 
the couch of Jupiter and so, sn Milton has named them as pt 
to the same use by Adam and E 


“Flames were ut 
And Hyacinth, carth's freshest, woftest lap.” 
Dr. Prior sax ie ie, theca the il nese 
reed ihe ial rin Beaty te Levee en 


bois icra fea taltia marr eaeaee eo aomeeciatae 
rming an article of food— 


ASTER,—The old English name of the Aster is Star-wort, 
Rapin says of this flower— 
"The Alt star 30 named in Grecian uy 
Bat called Amellus by the Mantuan Mise 
Ta meadows eons esr ao eneeeae 
rae ee twine, 
a epiener dra be case tont a Vey 
The Aster ie thus identified with the esse of the Greek and 
Latin poets, and, sooording Sans Virgil, the altars of the were 
often adorned with wreaths In his Fo is 
the poet prescribes the root Seite the Italian Star-wort (Aster i) 
for sickly bees. (See Amettus). The leaves of the Attic Star-wort 
fea burnt) had the of driving iether ae £ 
, the Star-wort is used by lovers as an oracl ‘oilecite 
whether ¢ their love is returned or not, The person commiting it 
repeats the 


luckless 
Beate toma as to the affection entertaiged for her 
Faust. The French call the Italian Star-wort, or Amellus, 
de Christ, and the China Aster fa Reine Marguerite——The Aster is 
considered to be a herb of Venus. 


ASH.—This tree (Fraxinus ee eee of its 
elegance, the Venus of 1 meee eee husband- 
man’s tree, was by the ancient and 
See rieiaai nated Coevudd ay coke goo In the 
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was left alone, She therefore 
weep eb ee its body. 
the child; but, from that day forward, the poor little 
away, and eventually died, as all around said, 
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erarde writing as follows :—" The leaves of this 
reat vertue against serpents, that ties dare not so 
cog eaaaustony err ea the tree, but 
serpent bet pqwed i wih Hugs a 
ut 
sooner run iate the fire, if an be there, than come 
Pape a Pas larnieae they be 
spate, not cast its Icaves gon 
write (saith he) is that if the it 
mht a fein et 
run into it 
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al Ket areente eat larly good raed tae Ett areas 
voit it ti aie earlier 


neces Sapient Seater these 
al op wees will follow. A bunch of Ash-keys is 


exclaim 
oa If the Oak comes out tee believe the Ate 
prove hot; if the Ash, it will be oer 


‘the Ack preted the O 
You wil meely Have »sonk* 

Gilbert White tells us of a superstitious custom, Se 
which he ibiska yea dived Bout tie Suen we patieelil 


pine person overt test Hee oe plastered up with loam, and 
ly swathed. Te he apne baits Poliped ta due course, 
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In ee voces The Unies oes 
regarding the virtues of even Ash-leaves 
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It is a tradition amon; ae ate a ee 
was crucified upon was made of 
In Devonshire, it is customary to burn an Ashen faggot at 
in 


Infant at Bethlehem was first washed and dressed by a fire of 
Ash-wood. 


The Yule-clog or ancient prescribes to be 
eh ee ary ene thus we read in an 
old poem:— 
‘Thy elcome Eve, loved Christmas, now aried, 
The parish bells their taneful peals 
Sebati cee 


‘Spenser speaks as being ‘for nothing ill, 

has always been regarded as a special attractor of lightning, and 

there ieaery oe couplet, which says:— be 
“ Avoid an 





Its F 

Swedish legend given in Grimm's *German Mythology.’ Some 
& Hr Bd eaeea Ghee rae ate 

with di ‘3 to set it upon the altar of a church he wished 


|, however, of instructions, 
the Ash on the mound over a grave, which to their astonish- 
ment instantly burst into rae 


‘There is an old belief that to prevent pearl ae, broee. tea 
Siaccloared: Sela suficlest ty kasph then ehed op withrs pases 


Ash-root. 
Astrologers appear to be divided in their opinions as to 
whether the Ash is under the dominion of the Sun or of Jupiter, 
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Avens.—See Herb Bennett, 
AZALEA.—This handsome 
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Baccharis after the 
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ie ie rapienaripeningerd ry Beesley asl whey a 
pelling calumny— 








by ists account of the sweet ani 
aromatic qualities of its root, from which the ancients compounded 
an ointment which was also known as Baccharis. 


Bacwetor’s Butrows.—See Ranunculus. 


in,ceremonials connected with the worship of the sacred Cow. 

ee ee eee aoe to Gerarde, the Gentian was 
ape ersy Baldmoyne and Baldmoney; but Dr. Prior con+ 
si 


it the name appertains to Meum and that it 

pat a eae EG A bape enor) _ The Grete 
ferball, speakin, istra, he says, gives lowing: a- 
tion: —* Sistra a |. some call it Mews but that ones 


beareth smaller 
sprigges as Spiknarde. It groweth on hye hylles" (See Fe.pwopr), 
BALIS.—This herb was believed by the ancients to possess 
the of restoring the dead to life. By its means Esculapius 
himself was said to have been once resuscitated; and Pliny 
that, according to the Greek historian Xanthus, a little 25: 
by a serpent, was brought back to life by this wonderful herb Bais, 
BALSAM.—The sccd vessel of this plant contains five cells, 
When maturity aj es, each of these divisions curls up at the 
slighest touch, and darts out its seeds by a taneous movement : 





lous Apple. He also states that the plant was 
highly esteemed for its property of alleviating the pains of mater- 


BALM.—The Mdiissa, or Garden Balm, was renowned among 
the Arabian physicians, by whom it was recommended for! " 
dria and of the heart, and ling to P: ate 
primum ens Melissa promised a complete of man. 
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balzamun, an expression of the native fruit; and the Opobalsemum, 
juice, the finest kind, composed of the greenish liquor found in 
BO Gerald She brats j ithe actnaspal quantity ol alanleas aad 
ever, always been produced by excision. The juice is received in 
earthen bottle, and day's produce is poured into a 
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into the tepid , till the pores are sufficiently opened ; 

epee with a small quanti pate as the 
‘vessels will th: never-fading and beauty are said tobe the 
‘consequences.’ y the Arabs, it is employed as a stomachic and 
antiseptic, and is believed by them to prevent any infection of the 


\-tree, and will allow no one to aj Fortunately, how- 
ever, it has a weakness—it cannot endure the sound of a musical 
instrument. As soon as it hears the approaching torment, it 





. the Balm-gatherers go round to the other side of the 
tree, and hurry away with their spoil——Maundevile says that 
The Egyptian trees woro tended wlely ‘by Christians, they 

were ly by Christians, as 
refused to bear if the husbandmen were Saracens. It was neces- 
paw to cut the branches with a sharp flint-stone or hone, 
if touched 
Indian Bi 


Br 


with iron, the Balm lost its virtue. 
trees grew ‘in that desert where the trees of the 
Sun and of the Moon ¢ to King Alexander,” and warned him 
of his death. The fruit of these Balm-trees possessed such 
marvellous Brropertis, that the people of the country, who were in 
partaking of it, lived four or five hundred years in 

consequence. 

BAMBOO.—The Banbuse Arundinacea is one of the sacred 
eae eee aD oare ene i it i] 
jungle fires were thought to be caused 
rabbin together, 
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their deity. [n various parts of India there is a superstitious belief 
that the i Spe erecencot yarns Sete ot aes 
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Christians iting Syri 
Jews, to be that tree of whose fruit Adam partook at Eve's soliei- 
oa 


Moses out of the Holy Land, were in realit of the 
Banana-tree—In the the Banana is never cut 
icons tite Decanes exhibits a representation of the 


eies and judgement than my |" ——A certain sect of Brahmans, 


called Yogis, place all their food in the leaves of the Plantain, or 
Apple of lise, and other large leaves; these they use dry, 
(Gea Be lil ey Siar th rrseeOR ee tire ae 


— 
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wing description of this sacred tree gi Pietro Della Valle 
sith cotmencemen of te soveniecnh Century" On oe ide 
‘on a large open space, one sees towering a ificent 

fren, etilar to those which I had noticed near Horsius, ad which 
ee Lut, but here were ki 









that the goddess Parvati, the wife of Mahdeva, to whom it is dedi- 
Ce a 


es of a tree which they call here Pan, but in 

parts of India Betvl. These flowers and leaves ought to be 

are often changed. The pilgrims who 

come to visit the tree receive as a pious souvenir the dried leaves 
“ ah " 


its they have suffered from. . . . « « y 
lest care of the tree, of every branch, nay, of every 
not permit either man or beast to damage or profane 
it. Other Banyan ens trees have obtained great eminence, 
One near Mangee, near Patna, 5) over a diameter of three 
hundred and seventy feet, and it required nine hundred and 
twenty feet to surround the fifty or sixty stems by which the tree 
was su Another covered an areca of one thousand seven 

q almost equal dimensions are 
id Cochin-China,"——In the 
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without any process of embalming. EMA Pore ee 
flsmerige aretorerecltaite ith peculiar reverence at ‘instant the 
Cee er “The lex peu rete suodlictaalig arclinst gr oe 
iment; dried and powdered, they constitute Lalo, 

Sin tae peony «ie cent em tear 





a 


Ss a ak ena int 
secure a5 an jant ith a ” 
fruit, na rhe tite 


eaten, and is prized aor its hereon perl 





as Holy Thorn, or the ai 

Thorns at our Lord's crucifixion : it seems to be so 

because its Thorns er ee together in sets of three at each joint of 

the branch.—The is under the dominion of Yee 
BARLEY.—Barley is a bol of riches and abundance. 

in God ines cll He wie i 





a cola ar cf Srey 


BAROMETZ.—The Barometz, or Seythian Lamb (Poly: 
fodivm Barometz), is a name given to a Fern growing in ‘Tartary, 
the root of wl says Prof. Martyn, from the variety ofits its form, 
is easily made by art to take the form of a lamb (called by the 
Tartars Boramets), “or rather that of a rufous dog, which the common 
names in China and Cochin-China imply, ly, eer oe 
tsie."” The descriy za given of this str: Fern represents the 
as rising above the ground inan ob! , covered all Aas) 
hairs: towards one end it frequently narrower and then 
thicker, so as to give somewhat of the shape of a head and neck, 
and it | Pecrerceel two speadblons hairy excrescences resembling 
ears; at the other end a shoot extends out into a tail. Four 
fronds are chosen ereot Lerrahen ones ee 
feat, to x it ; and thus a vegetable 

Patcesiaialiren seat ike costiaw ion atten ine 
animals.——Kircher 


rs a 
as growing in the Garden of Eden, where per eee ee 
the surrounding —Scaliger has given a detailed ac- 

Gount of the Baromete, wi he calls “a wondrous plant indeed 
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votaries of Vishnu, who carry also a rosary made of the seeds « 
the Holy Basil or the Sacred Lotus, Gubernatis has | 
some details — ry 





iven to the herb.” Because of the belief that the Twlasi opens 
gates of heaven to the pious worshipper, Prof. De Gubernatis 
tells us that “when an Indian dies, on his breast a leaf 
of Tulasi; when he is dead, they wash the head of the with 
water, in which have been pepper ta the prayer ofthe 
some Flax seeds and Tulasi lea According to the Ki 





IPs Bn alt on Sp where he the 7) Vishnu 
il who 


renders unhappy for life and for eternity int wilfully, or 
the imprudent who inadvertently, Aba herb Twlasi: no 
happiness, no Beaty no children for such! This sacred plant 
Saeki bese excepting with a good and pious intention, and 
eave MS es of Vishnu or of Krishna, at the 
time offering up this prayer:—! Mother Tulasi, be thou i 


h front 

that the heart of Vishnu, the husband of the Tulasi, i: ph aes 
ited and tormented eer the Aas! is 

nt of Tulast, his wife——Iu Mi PS ene is et 
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althe the two herbs seem to have small 


remarks: i utter ; this herb 
oil neve fot cleetl and we know 


never grow 
the Rue great enemy to poison _ 
‘Garrard, avec? fella us Un? se Si of Bai gen he 





BAUHINIA,—The leaves of the Bauhinia or Ebony-tree 
$e Se aa ee Se 
a of nami a pus al t two 

John tod Caspar Bauhis, botanists of the sixteenth century. 


i CE ae tiahe glle. Bh esti was ae 
cor was human, and of asoul. By some nations 
fhe weed ws conabarated 0 ha gods.—~ i for 


ft its decided tendency to bring on sleep.—m—The goddess Ceres, 
fwhida bestowing her. pia toa mankind, A Pay iteae Beans, 


from 
them; the Flamines, Roman priests, instituted by Numa, would 
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to sleep in a Bean-field all night.——Beans are under the dominion 
of Venus. To dream of them under any circumstances means 
trouble of some kind. 


BEDSTRAW.-— Our Lady's Bedstraw (Galivm verum) filled 
the manger on which the infant Jesus was laid. In a painting of 
the Nativity by N. Poussin, this straw is introduced. From its 
soft puffy stems and golden flowers, this grass was in bygone times 
used for bedding, even by ladies of rank,—whence the expression of 
their being ‘in the straw.”——Galium was formerly employed to 
curdle the milk in cheese-making, and was also used before the 
introduction of Annatto, to give a rich colour to Cheshire cheese. 
The old herbalists affirmed that the root stirred up amorous desires, 
if drunk in wine, and that the flowers would produce the same 
effect if smelt long enough. Robert Turner says: “It challenges 
the preheminence above Maywort, for preventing the sore weari- 
ness of travellers: the decoction of the herb and flowers, used 
warm, is excellent good to bath the surbated feet of footmen and 
lackies in hot weather, and also to lissome and mollifie the stiffness 
and weariness of their joynts and sinews.”——In France, Galium is 
considered to be a remedy in cases of epilepsy Lady's Bed- 
straw is under the dominion of Venus. 


BEECH.—Vieing with the Ash in stateliness and grandeur 
of outline, the Beech (Fagus) is worthily given by Rapin the second 
place among trees. 

“Mixt with huge Oaks, as next in rank and state, 
‘Their kindred Beech and Cerris claim a seat.” 
According to Lucian, the oracles of Jupiter at Dodona were de- 
livered not only through the medium of the sacred Oaks in the 
prophetic grove surrounding the temple, but also by Beeches 
which grew there. _A large part, if not the whole, of the Greek ship 
Argo was built of Fagus, or Beech timber, and as certain beams in 
the vessel gave oracles to the Argonauts, and warned them against 
the approach of calamities, it is probable that some, at least, of 
these prophetic beams were hewn from the Dodonzan Beeches. 
It was from the top of two Beech-trees that Minerva and Apollo, 
in the form of vultures, selected to watch the fight between the 
Greeks and the Trojans. ——The connection of the tree with the 
god Bacchus appears to have been confined to its employment in 
the manufacture of bowls for wine in the happy time when “ No 
wars did men molest, and only Beechen bowls were in request.” 
Cowley alludes to this in the words— 
«He sings the Bacchus, patron of the Vine, 
‘The Beechen bow! foams with a flood of wine.” 

Virgil notices the use of its smooth and green bark for receiving in- 
scriptions from the “ sylvan pen of lovers ;” and Ovid, in his epistle 
from CEnone to Paris, refers to the same custom, gracefully noting 
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a treatise on the excellencies of Betonica, would 
forty-seven different Cae Franzius went so far as to 


—At a time when a belief in witchcraft was rife in England, it 
‘was generally understood that the house where Herba Betonica was 


Ee 
H 
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; 
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BIGNONIA,—One of the native names of the Bignomia 
Indice, or Lndian Trumpet-flower, is Kamada, or the Messenger of 
Love, Under the name of Patala, the Bi suaveolens is specially 
consecrated by the Indians to the Brahma. The name of 
Patala, however, is given in the Sanserit to Durg4, the wife of 
Siva, probably on account of the colour of her idols, which assimi- 

ecitioe atte Peres of thes eignecitas 


L 0 eager 
Fawardlif ho would take out the ach-pin of his master’s chariot, 
was not proof againt Sei 
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i 
‘fy 
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BIRCH.—According to Scandinavian mythology, the Birch 
consecral sp tie pot ‘Thor, and symbolised the 
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sign lentiful grain harvest. In 
is @ saying that— 


BRIONY.—The poisonous fruit or berries of the Black Brion’ 
‘) are scppeuee to remove sunburns, i 
other of the skin. 
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shoots, 

















Coptictermiaad Camphire or Camphor-tree 


Shine eu yeas and Je spas 
a by this tree, which 
re cea aeons 
eget rata teeweh tae 
Te tl apse eer tay ore 


‘Canrion.—See Lychnis, and Heer Robin. 
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other reasons for associating the Cassia with the M 
that it is the only tree producing flowers with fou eke 





CATCH-FLY.—The Silene, or Catch-fly, received its 
name from its glutinous stalk, oom —_ ‘Gums pate t 


thai 

says of Cat Mint or Cat that “eats are 
. for the the smell of to plonsant unto theas, that they rab 

upon it, and swallow or tumble in it, and also feed on 
very greedily.” 


“Hf you eet it, the cate will eat ity 
‘If you sow it, the cats won't know it.”” 


to Hoffman, the root of the Cat Mint, if chewed, will 
and quarrelsome; and : 
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this plant from a wound he had 

poisoned with the blood of the hydra. M. 4 

when Anacharsis visited the cave of Chiron, the centaur, on Mount 

Pelion, he was shown a plant which grew near it, of which he was 
for the but that the secret 


in for the ing to 
‘was so enamout Corn-flowers, that was 
that of it lands of them; and he would ever leave 
the fields, whilst his favourite blue flowers to bloom, 
was his admiration, that he always dressed himself in 
clothes same brilliant hue as the flowerhe loved best. Flora 
was all the varied her Corn-flower was 
the one he most jated. At he was one day found 
Tying dead ix! « comlld, coreounded with the bine Goco-Rowera fis 
pane oa a ta Fata eee 
out itude veneration he had for her lity, trans~ 
lue- 


i for 
formed his body into the Centaurea Cyanus, the Blue-bottle of 
cornell. —fn Lucan’ Phare the Centauri one the 
plants named as being burned with the object of driving away 

« fires 

Tee heathy moliedl does yiad 

And 
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Jeaf adorns, 
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help agai is that it derives its name 
Crt elm Earp, Sc he owe 
smell of an Ay Germany, Chamomile-lowers. 
traditionally supposed to have 


aE 


‘ 


conte & 
bites of serpents,——Chamomile is rT to be a 
the Si 
CHAMPAK.—The Champa or eee (Michelia 
is one ofthe sacred plants of India. The blue 
est , and Is as 
ment Dieters beevec? It is, in fact, 


“That blue flower which Brahmins say 
Blvoms nowhere but in Paradise,” 


il 


CHERRY.— About the year 70 s.c., Lucullus, after his 
victory over Mithridates, brought from Cerasus, in Pontus, the 
Cherry-tree, and introduced it into Italy. It was planted in 
Britain a century later, but the cultivated sorts dis during 
the Saxon period. “Cherries on the ryse," or on twigs, was, 


-tree, i try 

the reign of Henry VII1., whose fruiterer brought it from Flanders, 
dented Cherry oichard at Tey Aa ancient legend 
ferent sins, before: the Birth cf our Seponn ie Vinge ary 

longed extremely to taste of some tempting Cherries hi 
toes Ase hiatal ther head, 0 ale requested Josopk ta plock 
ane Ot to take the trouble, refused to 
i Saying ill ly, * Let the father of thy child 
herries if he will!” No sooner these 


of the 

Cherry-tree bowed spontaneously to the Virgin's hand, and she 

a drcitanrl eta ke, Henea the Chactyia dedicated tc toe 

gin Meey, Thane dn 5 Reaiteoe TnE oo aa aa 8 CERT 
to St. Peter, cautioning him at the same time not to despise lit 

i The ancient Lithuanians believed that the demon Kirnis 

was the guardian of the Cherry. In Germany and Denmark there isa 
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which 
ual in value to gum-arabic, Hassel vig ecto taste nates 
Tpwards Of one hundred mea were kept alive for neaely tno on 
without any other nutriment than that obtained by si eee 
gum. The Cherry is held b: parologen ob na 
—To dream of Cherries jotes inconstancy and dis- 
appointment in life. 

LLG) Ra er ath Chesnut (Fagus Castanes) 
by Pliny eae fruit trees, on account of the value 
nut as an article of food, He states that the tree 
seaeems Sardis in Pontus, and hence was called 
Acorn, The Chesn' 
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JHOBBA.—The Mexican: with peculiar 


call Chohobba. If. ae ‘Yucca or 
if wish to know whether a sick chief Tecover or die, 
they to learn whether a war is likely to occur, or, in fact, if 
ee desire | one of z 


a eee eet eee 
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peeciilgr ben and binion of wibadse st Of Japan. One of the most 
popes of the 10 Japanese fhe The Joven in ee ee 
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Chrysanthemums built up into the Fao wtn their gods or 3 
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CINCHONA.—The Cinchona, or lt anes kes (oe 
chous is), is a native of Peru. The famous barl 

ito Europe through the medium behets nto 5 
Cinchon, and Vico-Queen of Peru, after whom the powdered bark 
was called “ Count owder.” The use of ie was first 
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CINQUEFOIL.—In former days, Cis 
prevailed as an heraldic device; the num! 
to the five senses of man. The Cinquefoil 
was red an honourable distinction to ily 
(EE de barrier ey ea 
the ‘of the Cinquefoil 
forming, as it were, a little tent to cover it—an 
affectionate mother protecting her child. Ci 


bbe 








agues; four branches 
q for a tertian, and one for a quoti 
is deemed a herb of Jupiter. 


resin was to have been 
who rubbed their beards against 
Gerarde affirms this to have been 
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‘Dr. Prior would get the of t 
this be areas ark allusion aes 
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‘Travellers’ J 
when travell.” It 


to excite compassion, were in the habit of 

PT edltappetad alee 

The! OF Uy vi 

that inflames the skin. Muller says of it that if one leaf be cropped in. 
and bruised, and presently put to 

pain like a fame,-—— Climate 





wi 
it:—The Cossacks were once at war with the Tartars. The 
itter having obtained the advantage, the Cossacks commenced to 
Cossack hetman, indignant at the sight, struck his 
lance. Instantly bial bes 


were wont to Clematis integrifolia to into a 
Got Hearkened tote Chistian payer: nd granted ir pate 
cers Ye Pe see Te if every- 

would suspend Briony from is Wal behind, ese unfor- 
iota Coseacia monk cons to live again. 

CLOVE.—The aromatic Clove-tree Gacrsiemeginee 
ie asentie ithe: Mictuccan thee Te ation is carefully 
guarded by the Dutch. The islanders wear its whit 

in 
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COLTSFOOT.—The shape of its leaves has the 
‘avfava it Colt's-foot, aa 


Easter 
foot, or Foal's-foot, is a herb of Venus. 


COLUMBINE.—The English name of the 4 
derived from the Latin columba, a pigeon, from the 
ats nectaries to the heads of in a ring round 
favourite device of ancient artists, ‘The ‘Benen 


ing of birds——The 
formerly sometimes called Herba ieonis, from a belief that 
favourite herb of the lion——The Columbine is held to 
the dominion of Venus. 
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siders to be, in all ty, the same as is known in Piedmont 
as to Gerarde, a kind of wild Tansy), concern- 
Fe Shed . Bernadotti had sent him the wing particulars :— 
«In the valleys of Lanzo, two lovers wish to assure them- 

marriage will take place, the} to search 
for the plant called Concordia, They say that plant is exceed~ 
ingly scarce, and hence very difficult to find. Its root is divided 
into two: cach representing a hand with five fingers, On 


Gaittie tite piccis it ts necbatep fo siren ta Gctoode weet co 
pe Uns are ae certain sign that eras take place. 
‘on the cont two hands are separated, marriage will 
be teen Oe (se Concorpia.) . 
CORIANDER.—From a pesaaee ie the Book of Numbers, 
where Manna is likened to Cori seed, it would seem that 
« Coriander's spicy weet “was commonly used by the Israelites. 
The bitter is one of the five plants mentioned by the 
Misha as one of the ‘bitter herbs” ordained by God to be eaten 


has a strong and apenas odour, but its Bele one Soe 
itly aromatic, its wil form 
the well-ka t 3. Robert Turner ia the: Beittish 


‘known comfit 
Physician,’ that the powder of the seeds taken in wine, stimu- 
late the passions; and Gerarde afims that the juice of the green 
leaves, ‘taken in the quantity of four dragmes, killeth and 
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ceremony, the priests shou 
now and then to cast over the bride 
Corn, Millet, and Rice, In some parts of India, at the end 
i the banks of 


of the rainy season, the le on the 
lakes, and launch on the water, as an it i fob eer 
taining sprouting Wheat.——On the banke @ Indus, there is 
believed to some miraculous Corn on the spot where 
phen es ae oe ing Sivika, who sacri 


nese is made 
during the le ages, to the place where Sivika had lived 
died ; and here it was that the miraculous Wheat » which 
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Anear of Corn is a prominent em| in Fi » Proving 
that the order did not originally confine their int or their 
Fafesers te br ‘to buildin, Ecepmen pees. Ey aes eee themselves to Cae 
SE etslies Corte saden the the: dominion of af Vela Sam 
Epdireems, to pluck Gor Corm- aos ore scores ean 
dreams of Corn prosperity, and happiness. 

oases See Centaury, 

Corn-Manicotp, See Chrysanthemum. 

SERRE Tales Romulus had marked out the bounds of 
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iar to the Cordillera of the coast. It was also found 
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of the foliage, the trunks that yield the most juice,-—as 
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ith x 
are and clothed with a fine heavy down: 
The trimk en hae aoeat, viola its grecabla’ pail rateibloes 


the to their children. We seem to see the family of 2 
shepherd who distributes the milk of his flock.” 

CRANE’S BILL.—The Crane's Bill, or English Gi i 
derived its name from a fancied resemblance of the fruit to the 
beak of that bird. Another name for the plant is Dove's Foot —— 

say that it is under the dominion of M: 

CRANBERRY.—The Cranberry (Vaccinium oat was 
formerly known as the Marsh-wort ot ‘en-berry, Data 
called a Plant Samolus, and used great ceremonies in eee its 


these consisted in a previous fast, in not looking back during the 
time of their pluckin, gee ieee ee ing their left hand only, 
Th " S fi : i 
ascarecsteak to seine cate 2. ape 


fe Cheer oe the fed bya old's Saxon name of 
i we been the origin of the vulgar 
noe caring eh Hf Peni anythin aaeantne a Cress. Gants 
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pice coat we eciat anak ors ane Sones ae 


* St. John's Wort and fresh she in his chamber 
Frodstes power of evd angel to gad hin while beanept? 


Cooaian dines he to Cotes ayes. die 
companion, this gent was one day unwitts pierced to 

heart by a dart thrown by the luckless youth, Overcome. with 
remorse, Cyparissus fain have killed himself, but for the 
intervention of Apollo, who him not mourn more than the 


therefore turned him into a Cypress-tree. Ovid relates. 
“And now of blood exhausted he appears, 
Drained by a torrent of continual tears 5 
Taras ble iy i 
‘And « green tincture all his lms 5 
faie 


From his fair head, where curling locks late hung, 
‘A horrid bash with bristled et Aprung, 
Which, stif'ning its stem extends, 
‘Till to the starry 
eae en ae cried, 

‘be for ever what thy + 


According to another account, Silvanus, god of the woods (who 
is sometimes represented holding a branch of in his hand), 
became enamoured of a handsome youth Cyparissus, who 
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away eg pe copter ar Fo) revolving them in 

re aoa oes were at | PEsreaied sa 4 pond, upon 
wl ana com mon girls, and changed them 
v passion young & an ged 


the wood of the Saviour's Cross. An ancient legend referred to 
in the * Gospel of Nicodemus,’ Curzon’s * Monasteries of the Levant,’ 
and other works, carries the history of the Cross back as far as 
the time of Adam. In substance it is as follows:—Adam, one 
day, fell sick, and sent his son Seth to the Garden of Eden to ask 


ree of Life. The angel t none ve that till 
fiye thousand years , but gave him a slip of the tree, 
whic was aflrwards planted on Adam's grave, an grew into 
tree with three branches. version states that the 
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saplings combined and grew into one g: 
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hesda, thereby accounting for the heali 
by its waters. ‘it the Passion, it floated antl 
Cross, or, as some say, for the upright beam. Henry 
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if Gypreces whch tow oer the Tomb of Al ed 





‘were to bo seen statues of Apollo, Mi fereury, and Rhea, Diodorus 
i Plato, speak af i 
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idol of Vejovis (or Vedius), in Cypress-wood at 
enboraie: Seopa: cana i ska the cer 
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lasted even to his days, and was ju pith cite eee 
oe aes tans em pave itn ap pas that 


Kot ws suppose to ae een nha the vast armaias Which 
Alexander from Babylon 


ber Cacus, Either of Fig: or C; 
obscene statues of Priapus set up 
and orchards, which were 
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particularly the ease i ‘Persia. 
i accounted i aivtno consecrated 511k 
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In the Zend-Avesta, 
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lich of Crumind, wixoee word ‘was firet carps ca eeianoti 
traditions tell of a Cypress 
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goddess Ceres as a torch, which she cast into the crater 

Ree eae of the volcano, and to imprison there: 
Somes at midnight fo cary off three Cypress cond tothe ats 
comes at midnight to car tl ypresses care 
of three brothers —a superstitious notion evidently derived from the 
fact that the tree was by the ancients consecrated to Pluto.—~ 
Like all the trees connected with the Phallica, the Cypress is at once: 
Rsyatbal ot) pineretice of death; and of the ane 


tells her master that 3 dreamed of a Cypress and of a 
‘ree. The master tells her that the a 
band, and the Sugar-tree a wife; and that are the 


children, who will gather around them.——aAt Rone oe 
Pliny, they used to plant a Cypress at the birth of a girl, and cal 
it the dotem of the daught oldest tree isthe 





feet ii al foot 
Napoleon, when laying down the plan. for his great over 
the Si 5 i a straight line to avoid i this: 
aoe me ‘dnote Cypréee tree, denotes affliction see 
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AAs the flower is the shepherd's clock, oo are the feathery seed-tufta 
Foo heeiindh erp cieptebeipeniecdat tere ont 


Old herbalists had great faith in the Dandelion as a wonderful 
to ie. More recently, in the county of 
an old woman in_ simples her patients 
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6 - eaves 
posed to be the herb Casia, mentioned by Virgil and Roman 
writers; the Cneoron of the Greeks. ae 
DATE.—The Date Palm (Phanix dactylifera) is the Palm of 
hla sees Besa as aly es eee eee a 


id fr ixty to eighty feet high, living to it 
PaNAuy Sais a ange ey oh Bee Tia Dae a 


isa 
vated, though both are the same ies. The wild Dat 
nate themselves, but the cultivated trees do not, without 
ance of art. Pontanus, an Italian poet of the fifteenth 
fives a glowing description of a female Date-tree which 
fay, and barren, near Otranto, until 
wafted towards it the pollen of a sale tet grew ate distance, 
fifteen leagues. Father Labat has of a Date. 
in the island of Martinico, and produced fruit which was 
esteemed; but when an increase of the 
wanted, not one could be reared from the seed, and 
send to Africa for Dates, the stones of which grew 
produced abundantly. The Date Palm is so abundant 
country between the States of Barbary 
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produces no other kind of tree), that this region is 
the Land of Dates (Bileiulgerid).——The Palm of Palestine is the 
Date the sacred writers wished to describe the 
majesty and att ale rettitude, they appealed to the Palm as the 
fittest emblem which they could select. “He ee ‘up and 
flourish like the Palm-tree" is the promise of David to the just. 
Mahomet, like the Psalmist of Israel, was wont to compare the 
virtuous and generous man to the Date-tree:—He stands erect 
action he follows the impulse received. 
his whole life is devoted to the welfare of his 
inhabitants of Medina, who possess the 





the Mexican age of water——The Arabs q 
when Adam was driven out of Paradise, the Date, the chief of all 








D ‘The Dhak, or Bastard (Butea frondosa), is one 
the sacred trees of India, and one of the most’ of | 
Indian arboreous »_ Both its wood and Icaves are 
, and in ce natives, also 
are fond of offering beautiful scarlet flowers in their | 
flowers yield a superb dye, 
+ RUeRES aromatic plant Dill (Ameddum graveolens) elt Sted 
to have derived its name te fla None 
dilla, dul; the seeds bei ge ce seansiare Cronk: 
oa I ee at eat 
q was formerly highly aj ie hat 
fora tenditia the poware obilechan nad sorcerers => 
“The Vervain and the Dill, 
‘That hindereth witches of their will.” 


Astrologers assign Dill to the domination of Mercury. 
Wee eed ees consecrated the Dittany of Crete 


Lucina, who presided over the 
arth of pp ee aap a crown 
of this Dittany. The root was ie recommen: the 

The Grecian and Roman women attributed to 


oracle a 
this the most ae ine properties during childbirth, 





eats, 
re pa pekeresrs 

The Di Coueik sich te otrinse metite bere 
Herbals. This plant, the Li lati from its used 
thrifty ited ry aprrere hre Tae| eee 
Poor Man's Pepper. It was held to be under Mars. 


DOCK.—In Cornwall, as a charm, the leaves of the common 
Dock, wetted with spring water, are a) to burns, and three 
aan acess teeta bai cpee cso It is a common prac- 
tice, in many parts of England, for anyone suffering from the stings 


a 





youth of Nature,” which is an inexhaustible source of motion and 
of life.” Since then this sacred tree has been entirely shattered 
and destroyed by successive storms. 

Dream Prant—See Pulsatilla. 

DRYAS.—The evergreen, Dryas, which blooms | 
Sig aces alCicizar te waxes wasn! Ly Liston Cac a Ca 
icnnreiptg cll the Osks,—the lenres bearing some resernblance to. 
those of the Oak. 


DURIAN.—The Durian (Durio Zibethinus) is a native of the 
East Indies. Sie it of this treo, which is shout the SieeiOEe 


al 
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As the flower is the shepherd's clock, so are the feathery seed-tufts 
his barometer, predicting calm or storm. These downy seed-balls, 
which children blow off to find out the hour of the day, serve for 


oracular Are ted from the object of 
yous lave mcarctully pluck one of the th heads, charge each 


ball will con i wish 

i that dear one ting Som of bow again ted there be ie 
Wy a te it a are le 
Shmilarly the Dandelion is consul ed Par lover lives 


a Yes—no—yes. 
T blow the dobm fom the dry Hawkweed, 
1 it fics amiss £"- 
Old herbalists had great faith in the Dandelion as a wonderful 
to consumptive More recently, in the county of Don 
an woman in patients for 
* heart or ia, as follows:—She measures the suf- 
times, the waist with a ribbon, to the outer 
of which is fastened a green thread. If the patient be mis~ 
in_suj himself affected with heart fever, this green 
thread will remain in its , but should he really have the diss 
eft the edge of the 
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its living condition are subject toa fine. The Edelweiss, however, 
is still in 





and as to the shrub to which it applies. aa Dall ag ie eee 
Soeagesy Se Word ee 


its Cette tere was meant the Yellow 
wie heli ie Sweetie ¢ Dog Rose, or some other 
‘de, it hia a Beh with a white flower. 
ace Garena Sir W. Scott, Keats, and other 
eit faatinn with Sweetbriar; but Milton mistook it 
are or Woodbine, for he speaks of 
‘*Swenbriaror the Ving 
Or the twisted 


According to a suj ition current in when Satan fell 
fears momen sate aero Sins 
Geir honerr woul at pemit te Egle 1 pow arate, 
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outside the door, it is indicative of a coquette inhabiting 





about the 

‘of a small piece cut from a young shoot just above and below a 
Ababa 0 Uakye tio: shee oak aan Sc Se 
fashion of a rude cross. ‘To i own 


chi 
ofthem are stillmade. = 

In Sussex, an Elder-stick, with three, four, or more knots upon 
carried in the pocket as a charm against rheumatism, 
In the Eastern counties, the Elder is Dopolany conta 
be the tree of whose wood the Cross was made: it is therefore an 
unlucky tree, and one that should perro tous oe eae 
‘On this account, also, the Elder is considered safe from the. 


least of all a cradle, for some certainly befall the chitd 
in it. > 
rhe Elder-tree has been credited with ing a 


fascination for witches and-elves, who love to lurk x 
shadow of its branches, and who are wont to bury their 4 
lees On the other hand, the tree has been said to a 


given to them an stick, but this has to be 
someone versed in the habits of witches, A 
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Elder, affixed to cow-houses and stables, supposed to|proteck 
cate from all possi harm bie 


“Love's Labour Lost,” ie 
Rr "and this ‘saad re oe ma Sa58 
as 





constantly alluded to ee 
the name Judas-tree meet to the 
is the tree which still aiatoee ts 
indeed, definitely tells us of the Cari, Thee the oat ee whereoy 
ae rnuelfe; and not pon tie is stated.”” 


the other thai ‘ld Eaten taal S| Sir obey Manse: 
vile, tells us that the ene ‘upon which Judas 
himself was to be seen in Sareea Pool of Siloe ; 
the legend which connects Judas with the Elder-tree is alluded to 
by Ben Jonson, and is thus referred to in * Piers Plowman ':— 


But not only is the ill-omened Elder credited with con- 
nected with the death of Judas, bat the a wiesprend 
that it was the ‘as tree" on which the Redeemer's life was 
given, these sticks 





te Doerr ke me 
fever straight and never stroug, 
Ever bush and never tree, 
Since our Lord was nailed on thee.” 


In Chambers's * Book of Days’ is an instance of the belief that 


many curious Norte instances 


fos to sleep under an Elder. 
seecbe ‘ibes the narcotic smell of the Pirie 


She hires cea ae 
recs, diseased and killed almost allthe’ a Sa nae 
last they were grubbed up, 


lace." As the medical eae of th * 
e vil ic xe 
oath If eters sear eer ‘of the pate Beta Jet rey 
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in its place, ‘The Walnut-tree has long since gone, and probably 


ve now 





ENCHANTER'S NIGHTSHADE._F. the Atropa 
Mandragora used to bear this name, but by some mistake it has been 
transferred to the Circea Lutefiana, an insignificant 


ving | 
the Solanum tribe, and “ Enchanter’s” from its Latin name Circa, 
a name which it obtained, according to Dioscorides, because Circe, 
who was expert in herbal lore, used it as a tempting powder in 
amorous concerns. 

ENDIVE.—The Endive or Succory (Cichorium) is, accordin & 
to the oldest Greek Alexandrian translations of the Bible, one 
the “bitter herbs" which the Almighty commanded the Israelites 
to eat with the lamb at the institution of the Feast of the Passover. 





* a 

‘hear wie the at 

w 

Lita her bo eye; sonenll lon.” 
The Sede he Meni tye a time the Endives were men 
under a ban, The blue flowers, which are plentiful, were 
men; the white flowers, much rarer, were evil-doers —The 
star-like blossom is a most popular flower in Germany: it is the 
We the watcher of the roads; the We 1, Or Lig of 
the road; the Sonneuwende, or Solstice; the Sonnenkraut, or herb of 


time during many a 
watching and waiting, ee oul wayside, and, 
broken ed, expired. On the spot where 


to him; every any along month Thus she wearily passed 
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The herb is held to be under the rule of Venus. 


Papa Pep Hindus, the 

suroides is considered a sacred and is empl 

Pee es floors of their temples. In Beghod it kaon 
we Grass. 





wens heard are eee ene Stn 
meant to use it the following summer—" Saas Danone 
under Mercury, 


ERYNGO.—The Sea E; Le pon eveleme 
haps, better known! by themame of Sea ly, which has sles 


it on account of the stril resemblance of its foliage to the 
Holly. According to Ropes beyage posed properties, 
pear ener eed bhi Sara) tre tra ltgh per on 
fidelity of their husba: On this account, Sappho employed it 
to secure the love of Phaon, the handsome boatman of Mii 

Ses olen tie poste, bad conus ce se eee I, at 
length, mortified at his she threw into the sen. 
Rapin says :— + 

“ Grecian now commence their fame, 


pice Veet atthe y Pas the herb Sea Holly into her 
mouth, “it caused her first to stand still, and afterwards the whole 
flock, until pes Ve ted 220 


Sia ea eal rly much as a tonic, and in 

Elizal ee; pba teopared patti voeart oma: conse aee 
Comfits. Lord Bacon, recommending the yolks of eggs as very 
shall doe 


little Amber-grice, for by this meanes, 
Te aulshancet stch detake will strvngthion the baci? 


ct 
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Gent ‘One species has obtained the: of Hate layin bean 
ol name. 

the later flowers grow higher, and, as says, “overtop 

that come first, as many wicl il do unto their parents,” 


EYEBRIGHT.—The Eyebright or E ie 
inalis) was formerly called Euphrosyne, after one of the 
is name became subsequently corry: to Euphrasy. The 


; it 

to the which is put so much sugar as the weight of them allecommeth 

to.” Tt was \sloo believed te comfort tha and assist a 

weak brain, Milton, Drayton, Shenstone, and poets have 

celebrated the powers of Euphrasy, and we find Spenser writing :— 
“Yet Euphrasie may not be left unsung, 

‘That gives dim eyes to wander leagues around,” 
Astrologers state that the Eyebright is under the sign of the Lio: 
ised the Sun claims domision over it. # a 

FAIR MAIDS.—Fair Maids of February are Snowdrops, so 
called from their delicate white blossoms opening about the second 
of that month, when it was customary for maidens, dressed in white, 
to walk in procession at the Feast of the Purification. Fair Maids 
of France are double Crowfoots, or a pee variety, originally 
introduced from France, viz., Re aconitifolius. 

FELDWODE.—Medea, the enchantress, is said by Gower 
to have employed a certain herb, Feldwode:— 

Feldwode and 

Tho tok abe Verveing, 

This herb is generally supposed to have been the yellow Gentian, 
ox Haldmionsy, Gestzes Jats, (See GEMTIAit) d 
FENNEL.—Fenckle, or Fennel (Faniculum), was em, 
By coetenelenea Fa the coma poet ake of wreaths, to be worn by vi 
ed er reee ee The gladiators mixed this with 
their to increase their The god Ss bamawes some- 
times ee seit in later ee ennel was sors 
across: thway of newly-married and was, 
Serie odeach tine ia says: ‘ ioaepeeel seston 
Columbine, 
of this plant 
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power 


of Fern-seed to make the gatherer 
extant. The English tradition is, that the 
Midsummer | 


Fern 
—St. John’s Eve—just at the precise moment at which the 


; 
i 


In reheat Works (1673) we read that he 
i his parishioners as to what he saw or heard whea 
watched the of the Fern-seed, whereupon the man informed 
him that this seed is in the of Oberon (or Elberich), 
King of the Fairies, who would never harm anyone watching it. 
He said to the worthy doctor, * Sir, you are a scholar, and I 


Midsummer 
most propitious time to procure the mystic Fern-seod, but that the 
Pome e bare-footed, and in his shirt, and be in a religious 
aoe nt days it was thought the demons watched to convey 
In ancient 
away the Fern-seed as it fell ere an) could themselves 
of it, A writer on Brittany states that he 
recounted by one who had gathered Fern-seed, that 


whilst 

‘ut! ints his ears, whistling 
Theme like Bullets, knocking of his fat, and hitting Rim with if all 
over hi bay. At Tas when he dong tht fe hd gathered 


enou 
iim and Jo! it was empty. The Devil had evidently had the 
Midna cape otal fai erent pie 
idsummer ‘ern: 

pe vary eben oped fr ra as ea He will 
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pecein unrelevems by the Fora without it, he will be 


This is the aan ‘hesiegi, thay Hag Ten inet 





ben thy the Waleurionclt, the Atria 

order to render themselves invisible, In Lombardy, there exists 

a popular vuperstgen akin to this. The witches, ‘say, are 

iond of the Fern; they gathered it to rub in their 

ands pus Car turning it (a the Baataete the 
ta ho ret of th Male Fern (Filix mas) 

The root Ie common a was an it 

| ee freee in the love-philtres of former days. An. 


Cle Lda sanpobergerwg i 


sae = hae Blue eye." 


In olden times the tae scroll-like fronds of this rpeyco 
called Lucky Hands, or 's Hands, and were 
tect the possessor from ple witches’ spells, and the ‘Bvt . 
In Germany, the Male Fern was formerly called fohanniswurtzel; 
and both on the Continent, and in England, it was the custom, on 
Midsummer Eve, to gather this Fern, which was sold to the cre- 
dulous, who wore it about their persons, and mingled it with 
the water drunk by their cows, as a protection all evi 

its, and to ensure good luck. It is believed, in Thuringia, that 

if anyone carries Fern about him, he will be serpents 
until he throws it away. In Sweden, the pera cane 
bane. 

An ancient notion prevailed, that the Male Fern 
antipathy to the Reed; and that where one grew, the 
sure to be absent. According to Dioscorides, ‘‘the root 
Teoted to be good for those that have a’. _Spleens; and 

with swine’s grease and applied, it is a remedy 
the pricking of the Reed.” Other old herbalists state, that 
roots of the Male Fern, and the Lady Fern (Filix famine), 
in oil, produced “very profitable ointments to heal wounds. 
had, in times, the reputation of being a cure 

the bite of serpents, (See also Bracken). 

pees to Cornish fairy myth , the Fern was connected 
with the Small Folk, who are to be the spirits of the 

who inhabited Cornwall thousands of uoeaok 
hs ee In the legend of the Fai ners a 

tt jen a village coquette, onc day set off to 
Pretty gh J any ‘At the jundétion junction of four cross roads, she sat 
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the Mopsus, of whom he j 
a teal of thee sii in divination, Calas Evoniend Maes: 
ist mi igs a bouring tree bore. “Ten thousand 
AEs cant i chee reply his rival, and one single fe veoenl ca 
contain them all.” Figs were carefully gathered, and his 
ilions were literally true. It was then the turn of Mopsus 
to try his adversary. Calchas failed to answer the question put to 


i 
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Plant Ioore, 
Frac.—See Acorus and Iris. 
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G ing of Lllyzi ey iter pal 
Sepa Gentius having imprisoned the ambassadors: 
ea oni the een in his |, CON 


‘ied 
joynts by cold or bad ings.” Gerarde states that it is into, 
introns as bres rete named "Therlacs dideaorse, 
which Atius es mystery, or hid secret, 





eee) ee eanwere applied ote 
wort or Gentian. |ALDMONEY ani ‘RLDWODE.)——Gentian 
‘under the dominion of Mars. 

Guranium.—See Crane’s Bill. 

Gut.—See Ivy. 


GILLIFLOWER.—The appellation of Gilliflower has been 
ied, nag Biaa of poe ca So al ae ee 
was spelt gytlofer and Shela feces the 


and Italian » words derived from Latin Caryo- 
and Greek a Clove, in allusion to the flower's: 
[aioe ‘The name was onginally given by the Italians to the 
3 peed peat teeta Binketeibe aad ee ee 
penser, erwards both writers gardeners: 
the name on the Matthiola and Cheirauthes, At the present 

time the word fallen out of use, but in books will 


ithe true Gilli ); the Marsh Gilliflower, or 
{ese cueuli); Queen's, Rogue's, or Winter Gi 
matronalis); Stocl i 
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GORSE.—The Whi : (Ulex)—« the never- 
Furze —caused Dillenius the greatest delight, and is 

said to have so affected Linnawus, when he first came to 
and saw a common covered with its blossoms, that he fell 
down on his knees in a rapture at the sight, and thanked God for 


it iddinness. —In Norfolk, coarse marshy Grass 
is Dap hence ea ion of this name to church bas- 


son of a 
farmer at Drews ‘was permitted to marry a fairy-wife on i 
tion that she should never be touched pide several 
children, and lived happily h until one unfortunate day her 
horse sank in the deep mire, and as her husband was helping her 
ican Ale Lite Daeteae pans) At once sweet sii 
was heard on the top, and she wid, parted Bore mantel 
RS Spe Sunwell man, she used to 
haunt the lake (Llyn Silanes This lake has moving 
islands of Tussack-grass, } ter, 80 on one of these 
islands she used to stand for hours and hold converse with her 
Leathe husband." Fairy Be is the popular name for i 
circles of dark-green Grass occasionally seen on downs 
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Hilseafogand Wi seleas on be expected, if not the 
of loved ones. To dream of cutting Grass betokens great 


known 
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leprosy, wi 
disease, called in 

, our author tells us that a 


Grounp-Ivy,—See Ivy, 
GROUNDSEL.—The Senecio vulgaris is called, in 
Grundy Swallow, a term derived from the 


‘einne 











is made Him a crown of the branches of the Albripyne, 
that is, White Peg sveapie igen renga 
His Al ay Be hath the White Thorn many 
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i 
Hi 
te 
Hi 


lawthorn 
of “May,” from its flowering in that month: 
‘* Between the leaves the silver Whitethorn shows 
Tus dewy blomoms pure as mountain snows,” 
In olden times, early on May-da; jing, lads and lasses 
wroods and "and etme, : 


“Furth Courte, both most and 
: Tt Wn fw fs and gnee a ama, 
And than in grete delight.” 
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rinse pentonre ghee carey a gah ia wets 


We have been all thik night, 
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curious superstition survives in Suffol 
room, with the Hawthorn in bloom in it duri 
is considered, by ees Sa eteuEs to ber 
followed by so: 

is thought inte ini sion 
unsafe to eater ey even a ki 
which sheltered hollows of the 
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durable: there is a celebrated tree enclosed in Cawdor Castle, near 
Inverness, which has stood from time immemorial. Tradition 





ives around thi 
yenerable tree, and drink success to the House of Cawdor—The 
most remarkable of English Thorns is that known as the Glaston- 
bury Thorn, which is ited to have sprung from the staff of 
joseph of Arimathea, (See Grastonnury THoRN),——By astro- 
the Hawthorn ae eet under the dominion of Mars. 
‘Tumer remarks that, he “want weapons, he may make use 
of the prickles and let Saturn take the fruit.’ 


‘Haynaips, or Hepcematps, the Ground-Ivy.—See Ivy. 


HAZE 
traditions, reaching from the remotest ages, and in England the 
tree woul seem te have acquired simosta sic charaer In 
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‘th ; 
after eating the forbidden fruit, hid herself 
f a Hazel-bush—lIt was a Hazel-tree which 
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English Christian church at Glastonbury.—In Bohemia, a cer- 
tain “ chapel in the Hazel-tree,” dedicated to the Virgin Mary, is 
regarded with much reverence: it was ereted in memory of a 
butcher to whom a statue of the Virgin, near a Hazel-tree, had 
spoken. The butcher carried off the image to his house, but during 
the night the statue returned to its former place near the Hazel- 
tree——For the ancient Germans, the Hazel-tree, which re- 
blossoms towards the end of winter, was a type of immortality. It 
is now considered a symbol of happy marriages, because the Nuts 
are seen on its branches united in pairs.. In the Black Forest, the 
leader of a marriage procession carries a Hazel wand in his hand. 
In some places, during certain processions on Sunday, the Oats 
stored in stables for horses are touched, in the name of God, with 
Hazel-branches.——It is believed that this humble shrub frightens 
nts. An Irish tradition relates that St. Patrick held a 
of Hazel-wood in his hand when he gathered on the pro- 
montory of Cruachan Phadraig all the venomous reptiles of the 
island and cast them into the sea.. ‘The Hazel rod or staff 
appears in olden times to have had peculiar sanctity : it was used 
by pilgrims, and often deposited in churches, or kept as a precious 
relic, and buried with its owner. Several such Hazel staffs have 
been found in Hereford Cathedral.. The Tyroleans consider 
that a Hazel-bough is an excellent lightning conductor—Ac- 
cording to an ancient Hebrew tradition, the wands of magicians 
were made of Hazel, and of a virgin branch, that is, of a bough 
quite bare and destitute of sprigs or secondary branches.——Nork 
says that by means of Hazel rods witches can be compelled to 
restore to animals and plants the fecundity which they had pre- 
viously taken from them.—Pliny states that Hazel wands assist 
the discovery of subterranean springs; and in Italy, to the present 
day, they are believed to aét as divining-rods for the discovery of 
hidden treasure—a belief formerly held in England, if we may 
judge from the following lines by S. Shepherd (1600) :— 
“ Some sorcerers do boast they have a rod, 

Gather’d with words and sacrifice, 

And, borne aloft, will strangely nod 

To hidden treasure where it lies."* 
Extraordinary and special conditions are necessary to ensure 
success in the cutting of a divining-rod. It must always be 
performed after sunset and before sunrise, and only on certain 
Rights, among which are specified those of Good Friday, Epi. 
phany, Shrove Friday, and St. John’s Day, the first night ofa 
new moon, or that preceding it. In cutting it, one must face the 
east, so that the rod shall be one which catches the first rays of 
the morning sun; or, as some say, the eastern and western sun 
must shine through the fork of the rod, otherwise it will be valueless, 
Both in France and England, the divining-rod is much more com- 
monly employed at the present time than is generally supposed. 
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Gani at Conaof hence fi ‘The Highlanders consider 
a 

it exceedi brid itary find white Heather, badge of the 
captain of |——The Picts made beer from Heather. 


th then suffered the Pict to live, and he carried hi 
eee A ereen nena 
jura, er a very or 
‘mixing two-thirds of the tops of Tieath with one of malt, 


BaREN 1UM.—The flower of oe Helenium resemble small 
suns of a beautiful . According to tradition, they sprang 
om tuslheni/ bed by Ehuicn of Tie Ga tas poe eee 
writes in his ‘ Herbal ":—* Some rej that this plant tooke the 

Hi to Menelaus, who had her 
hands full of it when Paris stole her away into Phrygia.” 
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Hellebore formerly grew in great abundance on the Island of 

Anticyra, in the mt Corinth: hence i ad Anticyram 
to iriacal fas 

acento tht wn te Ciirans be ‘Athens, S 


says of it:— : 


Romadlbsdnrh vane a mciancbel bape 
For spirits of the dead at night's enchanted hour.” 
eo it, with certain accompanying exorcisms, was reputed to 
Tica efficacious in cases of eye caused seitchtrafts in 


Rrscmeyithatiaseaen dt harvest from the appearance of 
the Hellebore-plant. Uae el he if three, 
mediocre ; if two, bad.—Astrologers say that Hellebore is a herb 


Ee ee One eee ‘Skull-cap flower, 

is generally known by the name of the Helmet-flower, the blossoms 
bel shaped sina to those of the Snap-Dragon. It is used in 
aeue tertian ague. 


dieth remediless, except the drank some wine before 
the venom hath taken the heart.” the 


Hence ny tellus tha septs by fom oes beau 
also chill to the death: on this account probably it has been call 

Teen Herb Bennett—— Eleusinian priests, who 
required to remain chaste all their lives, were wont to rub 

themselves with Hemlock—In Russia, the Hemlock under the 


ae ve of 


and 
of ill-omen, pata) 
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Strnight, as her frame fresh 
Hier fue love wiih hs seythe be sesa 


Pages origin of this custom of jae att is the fact that 

en is de cord, which is to bind, attach, or secure 

an object. The Sicilians, erent Snes 8 cee 

secure the affection of those they love. “De Gubernatis tells 

red eee ee iikee ene to the i one of ie 
's Passion), tl take a and twenty-five 

needlefuls of es silk; and at cornet the they plait this, saying: 


) eee a ar) 
Forthwith they go to the church with the he lai in their hands, and 
enter at the moment of the Consecration = knots 


in the iN dang a Ets ot the hus et the loved one 

i invoke all evil nes to entice the person beloved 
tu who craves his or her love.——In Piedmont, 
towards the pp spun on the last daj of Carnival will 
bring bad luck. On that ay, in coma districia: the following cane 
mony is gone through to divine what sort of Hemp crop may be 
expect ip watched: i he fs and the direction of the ary es is 


: cus- 
Sirs nesen las 
may be able to rest on it-——The 
cating substance from Hemp, called they 1 aries inte 
balls the size of a Chesnut, and after hay cailorel swe 
these, they experience ecstatic visions’ Arabians 
a ‘ion of Hemp, which produces the most varied halluci- 
= i that ‘that hy are intoxicated that 
they are or that are changed into a statue, their 
head is cut eel their limbs stretch out to immense lengths, or 
that, tieg. on pony aed through stone walls, *the colour of the 
thoughts of others” and the words of their neighbours.—In the 

2h—2 











his ing a cup of poisoned 
fine which a monk had. destroy him, shivered 
to pieces." gore; Avenu it doutned & hats of enters 


HERB CARPENTER.—The Prunddla hom rig from its 

efficacy in healing wounds inflicted by chisels, si 

aay instruments used by worki was known as 

Herb Carpenter, Sickle-wood, and Hook-weed, as as by the 

name it is still called by—Self-heal——It is a herb of Venus. 
HERB CHRISTOPHER.—The name of Herb Christopher 


highly esteemed ag a remedy. 


i was 
Herba Margarita, Verb Margaret, or Mar- 
ees eee) Take Sey een eee 


in her martyrdom she payed See eerie Meee 


 Hallow'd be thou, Verrain, as thoa growest in the ground, 
Por on the Mount of thou first was found. 
"Thou healedst our Saviour feiss Cheist, 

And staunchedst His bleeding wound. 

‘To the name of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, E take thee from the ground,” 


N = 
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a 
cruciatum is called Cross-wort because its leaves are placed in the 
form of a cross. The early Italian painters, in their paintings of 
the Crucifixion, introduced the Wood-Sorrel (Oxalis acetosella), pro- 
bably from its triple leaf s the . The 
Clover is an of the Cross. All i flowers are of 


HERB PARIS.—The narcotic plant called One-berry, Herb 
latter 


True-love, or Herb Paris (Paris ied tata 

name from the Latin Herba paris (Her! @ pail a betrothed 
couple), in allusion to the four broad leaves whi from the 
top of its stalk, and form a cross; as says, “directly 


set one against another in manner of a Burgundian Crosse or True- 


of a palish green— 
a colour always suggestive of lurking poison. E\ of the 
herb contains a poisonous principle, but the leaves were 
formerly used to expel Neen baie eens well as the 
plague and other pestilential diseases. tthiolus says that “the 
chymical oil of the black berries is effectual for all diseases of the 
eyes, So that it is called Awimea oculerum.”——The herb is under the 
lominion of Venus. 

HERB PETER —The Cowslip (Primula wrt), the Schlds- 
blume of the Germans, has obtained the name of Herb Peter from 
its resemblance to the badge of St. Peter—a bunch of keys. 

HERB ROBERT.—The species of Crane's Bill called Herly 
Robert (Geranium Robertianunt) is to‘have derived its name 
Sees eS ee ee are Corman Solera saree 
known as Ry Plage, from , Duke of Normandy: hence 
its old Dy names of nd Robrechts-Arawt, The 
Church, however, conneéts Herb Robert with St. Robert, Abbot of 
Molesme, in the eleventh century.——1In olden times, the plant was 
used as a vulnerary; in Wales, it is believed to be a remedy 
gout ;_and in most country places, it is considered efficacious as an 
insecticide. ——Herb Robert is under the rule of Venus. 

HERB ST. BARBARA.—Herb St. Barbara, or St. Bar- 
bara’s Cress (Burbarea ewlgaris), was so called from its growing anc 
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HERB TWOPENCE.—The Mi 
(Lysimachia numnenta i 
or Herb 
in 
ees 
esteemed 
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‘Grass, | 
was Sonne 
hurt or 


eaten in the 
“th, old 
‘Hers ‘Taunrry.—See Pansy. 
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eee in order that the fays ae 

on every ‘bough during’ that a phase time vehos 
to harm," ‘This Evergreen " Christmas 

on Candlemas Eve. Herrick Be aa — 


“Down with the Holly and Ivy all 
‘Wherewith ye deck the = hall; 


De Gubernatis tells us, that in certain parts of France, in Switzer- 
land, at Bologna, and in other Continental countries, there is an 
Ly custom min of cutting branches of Holly on Christmas Eve, 
easiles anging and stables, in the of driving 
evi ai its and witchcraft, As the Hi is cate (25 
drives away enemies. An English medieval 
illustentos this custom :— 





In Germany, Holly is Christdorn—the Thora woven into the ee 
placed on our Saviour's head at the Wap ogi ma 

trpted fo detest Holy in its name they ae but another form of 

the word ** ," and its thorny foliage and blood-red berries are 

- itive of the most Christian associations,—In SS ee 


land, Holly is div the prickly 
da ree tact Hettelly and the soccth She-Fiolins Teeth 
leaves of the latter only that are deemed proper for for divini 
These smooth esas aaa abaleet ays 
persons careful to preserve an silence from the time 
out to the dawn of the mom. The leaves must 
they go gut foe dava of he flow Soe eee 
poseraee sooner ea be selected, tied with nine knots into 
handkerchief, a ee the pillow. Then, sleep being 


worthy is 
another form of divination, a maiden places three pails of water 
her bedroom floor, then pins to her 7 4 
poe folly, and so retires to rest. She will be 
aroused from h ses cass al oes enema 
tira Hera aight er ahirtaetbbact bos 
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bi et HO kde da nether to her, he will change the position 





water : if not, he will from the room without 
i Tee Thi enall aioely eaeieat oes 


HOLY PLANTS.—In England, the Angelica 


-like 
the ana Holy Herb, from its use on ancient 3 the 
Holly was called by the monks of old Holy-tree; and the Holly- 
hock, Holy Hoke or Hock (an old name for Mallow); the Anastation 
iccksetiertethe Holy Roseof Jericho; the Lucern (Medicago sativa) 
is Holy Hay; the Holews edoratus is the Northern Holy Grass; the 
Hierachloe borealis, the Hi i 





was known to Plutarch——It has 

thei eee found in India, and those dwelling i 
ic as ever m 

Bombay use the branch of a =| 

and leaves like those of the 5 tain ie 

‘Homa-plant for sacred ia darpalthe? eon fie 


a priest 

to time to Kirman, in Persia, where he receives it in a dry state, 

HONESTY.—Honesty (Lunavia bienwis) has a — of 
seat acta ecient ortnnneaterrs ti : ae 

‘it it flat or if a 
Sara OThis peculiarity accounts for fis nicknanion or White Satin- 
flower, Money-flower, and Silver Plate-—The Lunaria biewmis is 
mentioned by Chaucer as one of the plants used in incantations>— 
“As typansise, Voatas, sad Leola 
detent amreats 

Rete 
And of wateres a’bificstion,” 


I 
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Drayton also refers to the virtues of the plant: — 
ae 
Th likewise tells us that this Lunary was considered effica- 
sions fa the cure of madewsad 
“Dametiets eluate 
fon aan aisiteg 
‘There ii op ties Serenata hay NDTERE ae urple Hi 
igs found flonrehing,# cacieatiita ta pact ee ionally 
HONEYSUCKLE.—The Hi suckle, or Woodbine (Lo- 
wisn eld 09 cout of the honey dew fxn ah 
it riginally, the word Honeysuckle 
to the Meadow Clover (Trifolium is el 
i Western Counties, Fi Honeysuckle (Hedysarum coro- 
narium) Se ee n forage-plant. Chaucer makes the Woodbine 





names, also, ii , which abbreviates to 
sop ohe acre a ese 
Jovers to their sweethearts as_an intimation of the state of their 
ions. ——The French are fond of piling Honeymacile intheir 
cemeteries, and Alphonse Karr di it as a plant which seems 
We devote abeelf ty this tena, lie idee master uabiel Eeioe 
found in cemeteries. He further says: “ is a perfume more 
exciting, more religious, even than that of incense; it is that of 
the H iS Bey over tombs which Grass has 
sprung up thick and tufted with them, as qui ly as forgetfulness has 
nm the hearts of vors."——In olden times, 
consumptive invalids, or children suffering from hectic fever, were 
thrice passed ee a circular wreath of Woodbine, cut during 
the increase of the March moon, and let down over the body from 
a be foot. We read s women, 
“st 4 
deed it the garland was cut ‘a ni 





H 
EE 


i t 
jieces, and cast into the fire——Woodbine aj to 
Ptavourite remody: with Scotehwitelioan whos ta 


i 
i 
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cures: their patients nine times th 
or an of eed Woodie ——fa Lower Germany sie brid ete 
Crepes Albranke, the alee snare— Astrologers 





of Mercury, 
Hore Hop (Hwmulus Lupulus) is referred to in an old 
proverb 
be 
“yee arse. 
Tis cidtivated Hop, fe ead sok brought into tuntil 
the reign of Hen: oes it was imported from as 
recorded in the 
ee a a 
rod ee ey 
The H fat haa” Gace hake proverbial bs Gi we 
leaves. Viadimir, in 985, when signing a peace with the 
ue swore to it ‘one swam on the water, or Hop leaves 


very 
head r a bride with Hop-leaves—typifyir abundance, and 
intoxication. Anasiopan place riche Rede rule of Mars. 


HOREHOUND.—Horehound Roel? isthe Herb which 


the Egyptians dedicated to va ihe ts 
cede Sec ray rte B's on h the Bye of the 
Star. Strabo attributed to the pla eat jes as a 
Horehound is one a ie ve its which are 


counter-poison. 
stated by the Mishna to be bePamarere An iehaish ot cone 


has: t static being valuable eel eee, 

eng an ely any aca io Geraide, is goad for then 
itten of serpents.” 

Tei hats of Mee hot in the second d and 

Ke “ol Horeho That jou wil euler 


imprisonment. 
HORNBEAM.—Gerarde tells us that the Horn aoa (Car. 
Bitulus) was so called from its wood having been used 

yoke Hered reas as beet by the Romans in Sion tees asin 

ti count hard tough 
Sis take Inatiera tha neon Hencaitiees Liesl See 
beam and Yoke-Elm. Evelyn says the tree was called Horse- 
Beech ; and in Essex it is known as the Witch-Hazel.—In the 
country distrifts around Valenciennes, there is a pleasant custom 
on Mi Lg 8 when, ost the Poon ay of their sweethearts, 
pee aay moe fo suspend, as a sign of their branches 
et Hocabeeni oe Biiehe oie : 
HORSE-CHESNUT.—It has been suggested that the 
peer Ay im) derived its name from the 
cicatrix of its leaf to a horse-shoe, with all its 








hes ce 
kinson's ‘ Paradisus" :—" are usually in Turkey given tohorses 
in their provender to rag a 

broken winded."——Evlia Effendi,a n Dervish, who 


over a actlcn of hes rtctet erence 1 ie pi aangioe ea 


ition bay that ‘this trea spangfom stick which the saint once 
thrust in the ground, that i 
Venetians entertain the eer et that one of these Nuts carried in the 
pocket is a sure charm hemorrhoids.—When Napoleon I, 
returned to France on 2oth, 1814, a Horse-Chesnut in the 
Tuileries garden was found to be in blossom. enue ermal 
regarded this as an omen of welcome, and in succeedi ng 
hailed with interest the early Passi of the Marvonnier Vinge 
Mars.—(See also Cuesnvut). 
HORSE-KNOT.—The flowers of the Horse-knot Centaurea 
nigra are also called Hard-heads and lepine Bear the resem- 
be ele ‘knotted involucre to an old weapon cal! 
ane oe of a baat on od oatong hand the. 
the reserver, the origin of the expression “ coming to 
ieegerhiare "——In the Northern Counties, the following rite is 
frequently observed by young young people as a divination:—Let a 
youth or maiden pull from its stalk flower of the Horse-Knot, 
coe thee with a pair of scissors, and lay the 
Serta At te: cae se a 
jin. u 5 
fez Be hi sre! ‘on looking at the flower the next Santeria 
once have Shot et out, the anxious sweetheart may expect ‘success 
in love; but if not, disappointment. (Sec core, 
HORSERADISH.—The Horseradish (Cochlearia Armoracia) 
tate toe ene ee ee by the Mishna, as 
the « bitter herbs” ordered to aken of by the Jews during 


He , Lettuce, and Nettle-——Horseradish is under the dominion 
ats. 
HORSE-SHOE PLANT.—The Horse-shoe ee 
is) derives its scientific name the 
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untilled and Nee A ee eae ene aaee 
in De G is ie des Plantes, we find » to the author 
from Mdme. Valérie de ‘the superstition cur~ 
rent in Italy deaccine’ this . The tess writes :—* In 
our infancy, certain Se a eee ee 
which pulls off horse-shoes. My me that this super- 
stition Is to be found in all countries. It takes its origin from the 
The plant is sso reputed by some people to open locks, An iden- 
nt some to open 

bef rete tery ed ego ‘to the Moonwort 

Li (See 


(Bar wwnaria), which is known as Unshoe-the-Horse. 
INWORT). 


HOUND'S TONGUE.— Cynoglossum was probably so 
‘on account of the form and soft texture of the leaf. isa 
called Hound's Tongue not only in » but all over the 
Continent, and the reason given by an old writer is, that “it ties 
the of hounds; whether true or not, I never tried; yet 1 
cured the biting of a mad dog with this only medicine.” Miraldus 
said, that if a portion of the it were laid beneath the feet, it 
would Bee barking at the wearer, Robert Turner 
states that Houn is Loneie «comes the biting of, dogs, either mad 
polars, aye ecogheraerooe Be 
cure of a dog’s 3 but, at last, I effected the cure 
i ae ‘Hound's ae leaves, Siege Tb 
‘once in four-and-twenty hours.” The has a and dis- 
Nate Re rehab tag Mee eno to 
's name, substituti i "an impolite 
S cepecslrd Of Wl tiara ashe pleases oo 


HOUSELEEK.—The House-leck (Sempervioum) had, in 
olden times, the names of Jupiter's Beard, Jupiter's Eye, Bullock's 
Eye, and Sengreene (a word derived from Anglo-Saxon, and 

ing the same idea as the plant's Latin name Sempervirum, 
everett The old Dutch name of the Houseleck, Donderbloom, 
» refers to the belief that 


of 
have declared that this lowly plant preserves what it 
fire and lightning; and Browne ha: 
his belief that Houseleek i: 
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therefore, cut off directly it begins to shoot up—ln 
Se ee ee ae 
Std + re 
roe Sale ee ee eee eed 
the most freely indicates Recep In Tuscany, they 
pound the Houseleek the first Friday after the birth of an infant, 
and administer to it the expressed juice, which is thought to 
preserve the babe from convulsions, and to ensure it i 
——According to astrologers, Houseleek is a herb of Jupiter. 
Hurt-Sicee.—See Centaury, 


HYACINTH.—From the time of Homer to the present day 
the Hyacinth has been celebrated in the lays of a 
logy tells as Ch the Sete een eee bl 
a comely Laconian youth, much beloved both a and 
Zephyr: preferring, however, the sun to the wind, he kindled in 
the breast of the latter god a feeling of je 
revenge. The mnity soon came. Ui ‘ing Hyacinthus 


“rH mild lyacinthus’ time, 
‘tower shat tse tom Fc rine 
eed hee ee 

‘and one with loss of blood ; 
Whence » new flower with sudden birth appears, 


Ovid gives a slightly different version of the tragedy, which he 
narrates in the ‘ing lines :— 
“The mid-day sun now shone with Hight 
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it all 

counsel, and unanimot agreed not to allow their wood t 
ing the instrument of punishment. But 

the trees. When the arrived with 


i 
i 


peat leaady destined for Jesus, every trunk 
axcs: cross LZ 
and branch split itself into a thousand. so that it 

to use it for the cross, The Ilex alone remained 


runk for being fashioned - 

instrument of the Passion. to this day the Grecian woodcutters 
have such a horror of the tree, that they to sully their axe or 
their hearth-stones by bringing them in contact with the accursed. 
wood. However, according to the Ditta Sancti Aegidit (quoted by 
De Gubernatis), Jesus Himself would scem to have a for 
the tree which generously gave itself up to die with the 

for we find that on most occasion when he appeared to the 


fin, i benefact 
Be ee Tn certain districts, 
a child is ill, and especially when it is suffering from . 
ie coors tate the Serast rece they. cles re ly ee 
an Tex, and pass the child thrice the cleft, after wi 
they close the cut stem, and bind it securely with cord, Then z 
carry the child round the tree thrice nine times (the number 
days ie ee junar month). Lastly they hang on the 
branches 's shirt, so that the martyr-tree ne f 
take to itself all the disease hitherto afflicting the chi 
INGUDI.—In Bengal, they ascribe to the plant 
Terminalia the extraordinary property of begetting in 


IPECACUANHA.—The root of the Psychotria emetics is uses 7 
generally as an expectorant, but in India in cases of di : | 
breton nomenclature has been thas im: by : 








comp jase a 
Lecanges is mig eset / 





IPOMCEA.—The Ipomo:as are nearly allied to the 
and are among the most ly of all shrubs. The rosy-red_ 
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lata, the Love's Creoper of the Hindus, is a plant by which all 
desires are granted to euch as inherit the indian a ma 
Bona-nox, -night.” is so named in allusion to its opening its 
flowers in the evening. 
eee Aes “all hues" derives ee ee 
less Iris, one of the Oceanides, a 
peat rhe eee Of the rainbow. she is 
represented with its ited colours glistening in her wings. 
Thus Virgil says :-— 
“ ne 
Etvaroar soley Throng the several.” 
Tris is usually depicted as descending from the rainbow, and her 
glorious arch is said not to vary more in its colours than the 
which bears her name. Columella observes— 
‘Hoe Xie wits bee Sitios rlahom a thed 
So falget asthe chesfal gardens shine 
With bright offqpring, when they're in their bloom,”* 
‘The Greeks it the Ii tombs, ibly because the 
ec plant ris ont Rosen use the goddess 


7 


i 


henee the Egyptians pl hile Borman om tbe bare all aa ecaees 
and on the sceptres of their monarchs. The three leaves of the 
blossom represent 
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came the armorial Fr 
Clotilda, the wife of the warlike king Clovis, had 
the conversion of her husband, and at length Clovis, hz 


ue 

al 
SESE 
an 
He 
gure 
Hath 
ett : 
Lee: 


toads i 

the pictures of St. Clotilda, she i: 
yen angel cldiay a eulld on ih tatiha tea Paoe 
is occurred early in the sixth century. Louis VIL,, in 
faence chit eli sae ae ee Oat an ang eee 


in the second ex) of the 
Pe net ea ee Tere 
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into Fleur de Luce, mae 





the embellishments of the crown.——Pope Leo III. 
Charlemagne with a blue banner, semée of golden Flewys de Lys, and 
Sip tania ony Pope was supposed i 

to have nd ven. traditions respecting 
this blue banner relate that an gave it to Charl that 
St, Denis gave it to the kings of France, and that an 

it to Clovis after his baptism.—— v de Lys appertains to 
the Bourbon race, and was made the ornamen: the n m 


Tron-Heap and Harv-Heap—See Horse-Knot. 


IVY.—Ki (Greek for Ivy) was the name of thi 
qian cSitua: why abandoned Ey hl Jae 7 


is said to have worshipped the 
Ieyrunder the name of ‘issos; the plant was sacred to him, and he 
the Ving The go's hres as at cowned ath Iy. Ta 
mh the Vine. Ae thyrsus was also crowned with Ivy. In 
Greece and Rome, Black Ivy was used to decorate the 1! 
Bacchus in commemoration of his march through India. nie 
eee ww berries, and is common in the Himalayas; it was, 
mer sprsepiesety eee tee Bee awh ee cae 
ia i ads pe to Plutarch, the 


Bee cd len ceerionea fovahaa tha Vine (ieerioety 
serve from eae and to touch the I ich 
of prophetic Bacchus, 
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maids, Cat's-foot, Ale-hoof, and Tun-hoof, In olden 
put into ale, instead of hops, and was also used to 
juice of the leaves, tunned up in ale, was thought 
janice and other complaints, . 
Jacinta, —See Hyacinth. 
Jack-py-rne-Hepce.—See Erysimum. 
Jack-or-rue-Butrery.—See Stonecrop. 
(ACOB’S LADDER.—The Polemonium canilewm, from ii 
mee on arranged in successive pairs. 4 Ey 
‘Bi The Jambu (Eugenia included 
PTT cous ogenil cared fer De 
Gubernatis, the Fruit 





trees ani 
Ghanta, the Kadamba, the 
itis said, from the 


16 


of the E 
sad with Jealousy when she sees her’ 
vith his ears decked with the lea 
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with the Kihayon, which God caused to rise up and. 
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—In Tuscany, the Juni i benediction in ch 
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he wonders that Virgil should condemn the shadow of such a 
beneficial tree, but suspects him misreported as having written 
the following lines :— 

“The unger Repos arta the shades: 
Pejee se a ee distil” 


count ici 
pea ineettlageiiee pono spa ‘one ne 
an t an 5 smoke of 
ae and eye poe drive away ptederin tie a cae alli ae 


sinc tht the r 
important 
eae Maier Ra ee ee ee 


JUNO'S ROSE.—The Lilium Lashoa ease its name 
of Juno's Rose from the legend that relates how ‘er, to make 
his infant son nese immortal, ina faba anions him to ¢ the 

ll and a when the withdrew from her, the 


sleepin; 
ile fell from his lips formed the and, 
earth, cand caused the White Ply to spring up. se Lily). eee 


JUNO'S TEARS.—A name Baie Dioscorides 
fo ie Coe eee Oo ve aes oe aoc 
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ornament conspicuously the Garden of Paradise. An‘ 
‘water ie distilied from flowers, and the bark is used 1 
KERNEL-WORT.—The Serophularia nodosa has obtained the 
name of Kernel-wort, from its having kernels or tubers attached to 
its roots, and, therefore, as Gerarde remarks, + it is reported to be 








a remedy eee whee [Perri It 
more pacticula: as a cure 
Hinge evil but the old herbalist tells us @ tashiy 
teach that if it be hanged about the necke, or else carried 
one, @ man in health.” 
KERZEREH.—The Kerzrah, or Kerzereh, is the name of an 
Eastern flower, of which would seem to have deadly pro- 


odour 
ies. It is well known in Persia, and there, it is commonly said, 
hae a set feknke ate eather which in June or July 
passes over the Kerzereh-flowers, it ‘will undoubtedly him. 


pester vei) The male flowers are dried, and are then 
much in vogue as a scent by Indian ladies. Theseflowers are said 
By Hie mane Seer Fo the ead Sta if antl oe eee 
cir perfume, that the bee, intoxicated by it, mistakes the golden 
blossom for a beautcous nymph, and, Laat nee eee 
wings. 
KING'S CUP.—The Buttercup (Ranunculus bulbosus) is also 
calles Ring Gon, froen sie renee lens Ee bias Smad 


stud 
such as Kings wore, ‘This flower was dedicated in medimval times 
tothe Vin Man Mary, and is the Mary-bud alluded to by Shakspeare 
in‘ mbeline 
Ao oiling Mary. bay begin 


Kiss-Mu-GRE-1-R1S2,.—See a 
Kiss ME-TWICE-DEFORE-I-RISE.—See Katharine’s Flower, 
Kwicut’s Spurs.—See Larkspur, 


KNOT GRASS.—The Centinode, or Knot Grass (Polygonum 
aviculare) derives ite name from the knottiness incss of its stem and its 
Grass-like leaves. In ‘A Midsummer Ni 


refers to this plant as “the hindering ne 
Pe eer =) 48 
retarding growth of children, as as of tl 
ees ‘Thus, in Beaumont Fletcher's ‘Coxcomby' 
Regt wader fora year with ball nd i 


Gerarde says that “it is given unto swine with 
thepinroheie piel ivi sectisaltuatencaie acsepeneeay 
scl pe ee cerns mpc 
































erial of not 
of Jupiter's thunder-bolts, as other trees are." 


will hurt a man where a Bay-tree is; and 
Laurels resist “ witchcraft very potently, 





Saturn can do the of Cape they are 
berries are v against 
aslo again the i nen eae 
decay je Bay-tree, which is 
deat oe Ne though Seater al 
ier0,, inavery 
to the root, and a } in Padua is reputed to have been 
by the same 1 the 
aurel for clearing the air and resisti ponteraae pts the Em- 
peror Gland lea pivwed Lary re luring a ‘pes- 
tilence to remoye his court to ‘That city, in the reign 
of Latinus, was the capital of Latium, whose i were 
called Laurentini from the number of Laurels which flourished 
in their country. King Latinus discovered one of unusual size 
and beauty when about to build a temple to Apollo, and the tree 
was consecrated to the god, and preserved with CALC. 
The Laurel had the reputation of bei propitious to 
man. At ERS eR Met ‘to celebrate 
a festival in Mercury, to a public foun- 


to crown doctors of i 
with Laurel-berries auri), a Tai kalaetede ee tliat 
pore deepal ra tells us 
that in his time ious kept Bay-leaves in their mouths 
all day, to them from misfortune, Theoeri that 
young girls were wont to burn Laurel as a charm to errant 
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Loxo Purrtes.—See Orchis, 
Lorns-anb-Lapt2s.—See Arum. S _ 





manner of venomous beasts, and serpents; and says that mS 
reports that snakes will crawl away at the smell of Loosestrife, 
LOTOS-TREE.—Lotis, the beauteous daughter of Ne 
tune, was unfortunate enough to attract the notice of Priapia, 
who attempted to offer her violence. Fl; nit bi the de- 


formed deity, the nymph invoked the gods to save 
herself from his importunities: her prayers were heard, and 
she was transformed into the Lé » the wife of 
Andremon, passing the tree one day, im company with her sister 
Tole, stopped to pluck the fruit to her infant son Amphisus, 
whereupon she became suddenly into a Lotos-tree, lole 


afterwards recounted her fate to Alemena— 
But, lo! 1 saw (as near her side I stood) 
‘The violated blossoms Py reel 2 


fates that not far fom 





























































































































prveinens filsmie Wine Mem eta i unde 

Bacchus, as i 

Eek mens treee eatin 

forbidden his subjects to acknowledge the new god. 
Maruer.—See Mayweed. ai 
Mavoceix, Mavpetyne, or Mauptin.—See Costmary. 
Mavotin Wort,—See Moon Daisy. 





MAURITIA.—The Moriche Palm (Mauritia flexuosa) isregarded 
=e parame Yew Lise Ra ace Cec sie aoe 
ni ‘on its produ , build their houses 
igh amongst its leaves, retaretheyiaiee ‘the floods. 

i ve a traditional Deluge, which call the 
‘Water Age, when there was only one man and one woman left 
alive. To re-people the earth, the Deucalion and of the 
instead of stones, threw over their the fruit 
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before had been childless, conceives, and nine months 
gives to the world a daughter (Bakawali), beauteous as a i‘ 
YROBALAN:—The M bal pio teen 
similar to a , but contain’ a Lag are 
flavour that ier birds refase to feed upon it: the fruit, how- 
ever, is much empl in Indian medicines. According to Hindu 
tradition, the wife of Somagarman struck twice with a wand a Myro- 
balan-tree, whereupon the tree rose from the earth with her, and 
carrying her away, at last placed her on a golden hill in a golden 
town. 


daughter of Cinyras, 


King of C and mother of Adonis. ‘Flying from the avenging . 
BEA, fakes soe 


rd of he father, aE hom she had connetved an incestuous 
Peccberh tee hesbieceean neat, nad at iat in the Gabean fields, 
mi: 


ercome with and of uation, with 
her dying breath tortie pods to — eaten ee 
upon her, a3 a punishment for her sin, a middle state “ betwixt the 
realms above and those below.” “Some form,” cries she, 


“ The of penitents are never vain, 
‘lent se li er ast rues otal * 
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Myrrh is one of the ingredients of the sacred ointment or oil of the 
Pibige bgt sha asian) the Tabernacle, the Ark, the 
‘altars, and the sacred vessels (Exodus xxx.) It was also used to 
consecrate Aaron and his sons. The aus 
one 


being accom} 
odours. ATR Se LSE el aati an eee @ mixture 
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Venus eeananinia's Senmeesien tig oam of which 
whete she meee = Horn and copued red wi ee 

elena oupet Serhiy es aile hs fel in hp, 
ee seer ere with Myrtle 


1a Dea at Rome, where all other 
, Myrtle was forbidden to be 
itencaunipad aspen) ESN SICl es Greeks were extremely 
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ferous plants. — Rapin ¢alls 
his poem has the following lines 
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NASTURTIUM.. the Nasturtium was 
once a young 39 Trojan remind teljesu Poet gives no details 
of the metamorphosis, merely stating that 


Te shield-like form of the Nasturtium eaves and its 
shaped flowers, which resemble oe 


Statens 
the the Lati if ** Tr “tsold 
the puntithe Yellow Lark’ eben oe and "eon ee rine 
ae the py? according to Macer ord, pssst sat 


aise {ts —Linni 
Ringed Bete ‘hristina observed 
turtium emit spontaneously, at certain intervals, sparks 
ones, visible only in the evening. 
NEEM.—The Neem-tree (Azardivachta toate considered 


lena a sacred tree, is described aad 
tps o everything bitter, Its bark is used as a 
pas in cases of fevers. 
PRL Ae Piel fied pe or Padma 
abies’ een haees the Sacred Bean 
Lily of Pate of by Herodotus. “rhe 
blossoms, which are sometimes of a brilliant red 


.ceful of all the Water Lilies ; and at the sametimeit is the most 
interesting on account of its remote historical associations. 


thousand years ago the Nelumbo was the emblem of 
pred eighth ar ariipecbernere pe 
jowern sre held ecpetal 
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stupefied, Sweno's army slept 

their them in 

to Gassendi, a in Provence: 

phesied, through the use of Deadly Nig! 
) Ree Raeaeem 

leaves have been spl to 

of Furness, Laneas! 


Hill Margosa. Bishop 
natives have a profound reverence for the tree, w 
has the power to ward off witchcraft and the Evil Eye. 





NIPA PALM.—The Nipa, or Susa ae s), isthe 
sacred tree of Borneo, and is the: valuable growing things 
to the Dyaks of that country. seeds, it is recorded, lie dor- 
mant in the fruit vet when the fruit 
becomes from the plant and is floated off by the tide to 
establish itself on some other mi a it only grows: 
where fever flourish, 5 

Nowe-so-Pretry, or Nancy-Pantry.—See London Pride, 


Nosewieep.—See Yarrow. “ 
NUTMEGS.—In the Middle Ss, 2 Ships oh 
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habited a Nut+ t the ashes of 
shells to the back 


tel 
ci "the : ‘the 
eyes turning from to black.—In- Nut 
pl in tombs, as cng emblemati. of 7 and 
mortality. Searchers i old s of Wi iburg sometimes. 


te \ 
found Pumpkins and Walnuts, but always a penis of Nuts. 








nessand success: to dream it men ; 
dream of finding Nuts that have been hid signifies the discovery of 
treasure. 

NYMPHEA.—The Nymphea comulea is the of the Ni 
the Puts of actos pgp bistnoe tid ae te eet oes 





ted almost wholly 
pebnle werd ealled 2, 


feah he waters aa foun pen empl 
Lycius, rain could be caused to fall. The Fa‘ 
crowned with Oak-leaves; and a chaplet of 
of the Dodonman Jove. - 
The Pelasgic oracle of Jupiter, or Zeu: 
at the foot of Mount Tamarus, in a wood of 
were given by an 
Attic dialect, meat 
in the Oak groves 
Herodotus narrates that 
carried away by 
to Libya, where she founded the oracle of ee Ammon 
other to Greece. The latter remained in Dodonwan wood, 
which was much frequented on account of the Acorns. There she 
had a temple built at the foot of an Oak in honour of Jupiter, whose 
i been in Thebes, and here the oracle 


first sustenance of mankind). 
tree of life. In it the god was 
of its leaves and the voices of 
the questioners entered, the 
“Thus speaks Zeus.” Incen: 


File 
ant 
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family giving them viétuals on a Nut-hook. From this tree Charles 
gathered some Acorns, and set them himself in St. James’s Park:— 


aul heteh to aren with is boogie 
‘Boughs that for loyalty shall garlands give.” 
In many parts of ind, Oak-branches are suspended over 
doorways, and gilded leaves and Oak-. are worn, on 
al Oak Day (May 2gth), in celebration of ‘Charles's 


resto- 
ration, and his preservation in the Boscobel Oak, which is still 
extant. ead 


tements made by divers 

ination of the mam; iagments pretended tobe Pacey of 

‘The age: unthor «peal “the al praadmoitin ot Oak 
bearing strange leaves"; and tells us selene ence 


trees will cure is, and recover those the 
influence of the Walnut-tree has smitten. Paulus, a 
ysician, averred that one or two handfuls of small Oak-buttons. 


forth wild Vines; he also remarks that in his ; oon pers 
had “a kind of prediction that if the 
‘of wormes, it is a signe of a peatilent yeare.” It is said that when 
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and told fortunes by means of the awns of these Oats, which 





ceueei to ean ut by holding them ina hand, or | 

ing upon them, _In these jugglers’ hands the Wild Oat became a 

magical plant, figuring 2 is will as the leg of an en 

i ian fly,or some other wonderful }-——To m 

on feds Tipe Gata just ready for the sickle & most favour: 
all circumstan: 


able omen, u 

Orv Man.—Sce Southernwood. 

OLEANDER.—The banks of the Meles, the rivulet sacred 
to Homer, are in some parts thickly set with Neri ae 
plant which bears a funereal and sinister character, and in Ttaly is 
considered as ill-omened and as bringing disgrace and misfortune, 
In Tuscany and Sicily, it is customary to cover the 
Oleander-blossoms, and in India chaplets of these 
placed on the brows of the departed; the blossoms are 
country much used in the decoration of temples. The 
the shrub the “ Horse-killer,” from a notion that horses i 
tently eating of its Hanes are killed byt it. The Ital 
similar name on the it—Ammazsa f'Asino, Ass-bane. 
remarks that the avers and leaves prove fatal to 
rupeds, and that sheep and goats drinking water wherein 
have fallen are sure to die, aa England, The pl plant is 
Egne Bay and Laurel ee In Tuscany, ar ra allen 

ise it, and t re is a legend th 
Scmrthn ded td ticbeom direnlg St. oso alee 

OLIVE,—The legend runs, Fie ‘in the days of 
of Attica, the two rival Heereiey Ber eae ‘inerva, 
the worship of the Each claimed priority of 
Ni , by a salt spri ise this ie eeteotedicpemclin 

of the Acropolis; Minerva by pointing to 
which at her command had sprung from the soil. The 
council decided that the latter was the carlier, a3 well as the more 
useful, gift; and so Minerva became the tutelary deity of the city, 
and the ‘early Athenian rulers endeavoured to tur the attention 
of the citizens from warlike and seafaring pursuits, to the 
tion of the soil and the arts. On the coin: 
before the time of Pt Olive-1 
moon and owl, Goats sacrificed to Minerva, because they 
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ere thought to do injury to the Olive-tree, and the goddess 
is styled by Vi rad There was a meaning 
atta to this Attic legend, the realisation of which appears as 


pa neem: sal 
remains the eml| it 
aan het for-—The most. sacred of the ‘ 
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‘been destroyed. ‘The Athenians punished with great severity those 
‘who damaged their venerated Olive, which to them appears to 
have been emblematic of peace. Le 
pity, and supplication; and directions mode 
planting the sacred tree had place ‘of Solon. 

iy asserts that the Olive-tree, called up by Minerva, 
rg the Bile Buh in his time.——The Olive is Leesa mentioned in. 

both in a literal and ive aatiiee ‘The dove sent 


My Noah from the Ark, brought back an Oliveleat 
fe Leen a eountey, EE ae Oke which | 


SE As eet oe and ft pe 
cifilotees. Thee peace to 
cs Seer ae a noe ae eu te entra 








eee ee See oe 


23 ae _B esate: the eter gc ss ‘Atting: 
as the mother zt brought 

oneal, and ‘wlio was the Prince 4f Paice Fa 

Olive-trees of the Garden of Geternass, fight a weds irae 


‘most Hlaigrent observers. ‘the are now, ini 
them 

arded ie jost affecting of the eed ials ino 
aboot cas ii cerhearag te te see ea .b 


ene eetiuses by Hitvcules the victor was 
Set aoe. ‘The club of Pol Folypearis wall aaa 


trunk of an PN eeirgpemaat ine of | 

are parracisibed witha twig of Oly he Gigi Joe 
represented as wearing a wreath of Olen 

that Xerxes, before his Grecian cpediben, drctaen tees ame 


ai 
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crowned with live wreath, the of 
an Olive i hfe ay which turned towards 
——The Athenians went to consult the Delphic orac 





were m. An oracle, however, had declared that when the 
tree brought forth arms, its destruction would fais 
When the tree was cut down, the arms and 

spree ered Fan as soe et oes ea 
—_— at a curious: 
the Reapers’ Grace, the ces Pe of which how Adam 





ing to a German tradition, from 
the human race, an Olive: from this Olive was plucked the 
branch that 


f 
——A tradition very general 
the Olive, Palm, Cedar, and C) a 
of the globe——In Cent ro) 


some parts of bis: Peteone mdnrp yey Olive-branch 23 a means 


bac: 
superstitious peasants imagine that no witch or sorcerer will enter 


of an Evil Eye, fhe pean ot Olme 
ppearance satisfy ves on int, —To dream 
fies’ Of Olives ty conmidecel «| g054 9 i 











fer ac 

the plant is called 

Gymnadenia conopsea, is the Northern goddess 
ORPINE.—On Midsummer E) 


Fennel, Lilies, and Hypericum used 
indows, commonly 
coun’ 


ives, also, over their 

the bending of the leaves to the rij 

ivine er husbands are true or false. (See 
OSMUND ROYAL,—The stately flowering Fern 

‘egalis is said to derive its name from the following legend. 

aterman, named Osmund, once dwelt on the banks of L 

ith his wi One day a i 

Osmund that 

Osmund hear 











representations of the sheaths that encircle the foot of the flower- 
stalk. The Papyrus-plant “Lee the material of 
famous paper both 2 was 

times. 


Se before te ng of Hert an remand 

till the seventh cent apyrus prepared 

the white pith of the stoutost stems’ off tha, Reeds wisch sew in 

great abundance in the pools caused enites the sree 

wal delighted with th he halos of Payrue athe ca Em 

was so del it tl set 

that he took some home when he aural ta Sparen 
PARSLEY.—Hercules is said to have lene Parsley to form 

the first garlands he wore, The Greeks held ‘) 

in great reputation. A crown of dried and with was 

given to the victorat jhe om games; and one of pee fits 

to the conqueror at emean games, in 

Archemorss, the tafast son of Lysucguas who, laid dawa By bi 

nurse on a sprig of Pai was Killed "Neen beta 

of Laurel and a crown of Parsley were given to the god of banquets. 

At Greek Panaaee Balas gusete yore crowns of Parlay; tmmdar ta 


bana that the herb created meses and promoted an ice S= 

reek gardens were often bordered by Parsley and Rue; hence 

ae the saying, when an undertaking was in contemplation, but 

not really commenced : see se ely A ne ee 
purpose 


Parsley, again, was in great Herered 
graves; and the Greeks ed fal or sith oles Soma 
over the bodies of the dead. A despairing lover cries:— 


withered now and crumble 
“ee Ay fair form : 


Pression meaning to be on ne pat of a ‘Plutarch tells of a 
panic created in a Greek force marching against the enemy by their 








&c. “The upper 
Page te apebeerariins 
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of ancient 
Peas.—The Pea, like most | 
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always traditionally been connected with celestial fire. 
toa cer got ancient Midsummer or St. 
led at the of the Summer ° 


purpose of scaring 
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Similarly when a Cambrian youth has been jilted, and his sweet- 
paper a ae ‘operation is 


by eee 
butter. The 


band. A curious custom, known as 
merly extant in many country places 
to Brand, fei es on 
good omen 
|, then i 
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RICE.—. 
Jife, generati 
Karens of Burmah 


t 
throw in the fre 
when performing 


Brahman father, after havit 
ment, takes the infant and 
this is done in order to avert the 


these mystic bundles, the charge of 
against the woman whose name it be: 
husbands offer dressed Rice to 
hands a cup filled with Ri 

cover the candidate with 

Hindu sacrifices and 

sacred ; no one would 

tions. At the time of 
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He ae 
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Stil) another legend is to the effec that 

painter teadh Alp seers ay 

fling upon the earth, stained the Rose, 
Paes 





a sceptre 


rally of Marjoram or Roses, which latter | e 

feasts. The Thracians crowned (Sabazius) with Roses, 
and, in the en held a feast called Rosalia. In the 
Aiveceepe te MS i the goddess Cybele was pelted with 
wi Loses. “ 


i 
im: to this day the i 
ig seulpared 


games, wreaths of Roses were 


sometimes to 
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dhtry of Buddha into Paradies, 
Sum SAME-—The nds 

uma) a species Acacia 
fices. } Por thi 


the female in 
relates eve Beate the Indian Prometheus, 


if 
oF lh 


2¢0 
the 


SAMOLUS.—The Samolus was a plant held in hij 
by the Druids, It grew in places, and was 
a person 
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In 
In Herefordshire, the burning of a Thorn-bush is supposed 


to act 
ech 
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a white 
order to present her with herbage worthy 


In one of the poems of his * Hr 
a different version of the a of Vi 


— Another derivation of the name is found in the st 

nymphs of Ionia, who lived on the banks of ee fiver | 

presented these flowers to peal who me 

Attica.—The Greek gra: 

Se of Ptolemy Puladspus (abo aout %0 wee pk food 


and from ‘the Queen Arsin 
ret «Violet of Juno.” Shalepedre, calls these favourite flawens 
“Violets dim, 
Or yihcrs breath.” ieiaers Pale 
In all castern countries, the Violet is a favourite flower, and a 
sherbet flavoured with its lp reed ay hye Persian 
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Nux, or Walnut-tree of the Latins, the fruit of which was 
=e pele eS ee ce 
f t 
lore ofthe Walnut fo separate the tree fm the nut The tree 
is regarded as a favourite haunt 
witches, The shade of the 
to be particularly banefal, ; 
grow under it, and if planted in an orchard will kill all the 
trees in its neighbourhood. ‘The: Nit Serine: the Sonne eae 
sidered propitious, favourable to marriage, and the ee of 
» for 
Athenian origin. A similar custom obtained the Romans, 
igi among 


at whose marriage festivities Walnuts were commonly 
‘Catullus exclaims :— 
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Virgil alludes to the custom of scram! 
his Eighth Pastoral :— 




















Andex to legends and Mythy. 


‘cis and Galaten, 532 
Adam, Eve, the Wolf, and the Dog, 362 
‘Adam's Tree, 303 
Ajax, 404 
Albertus Magnus, 133 
‘Ali Baba and the Sesame, 544 
‘Amaracus, 433 
‘Amaranthus, 212 
‘Andromeda, 214 
‘Arabian Priests and Cinnamon, 283 
Argonauts, 81, 249 
‘Arjuna, the Betel Thief, 251 
roth, Maroth, and the Beauty, 577 
‘Aspen and the Flight into Egypt, 230 

ana Bator ee 2 
Aspic and Balm-tree, 239 
‘Asses and Hemlock, 145 
‘Atalanta and Hippomenes, 218 
‘Atys and Agdistis, 210 

44 ay Cybele, 495 
Baldr and the Mistletoe, 440 
Balm Trees of Cairo, 124 
Bachelier and the Anemone, 216 
Bacchus and the Pomegranate, 499 
Batou and the Cedar, 275 
Bertram and the Heartsease, 484 
Birth of Vishnu, 241 
Blacksmith changed to « Bear, 250 
Bonze and the Mouse, 513 
Bosworth Field, 360 
Buddha, 4, 420, 491 

wand Mara, 4 
Bushman Rice, 514 
Callimachus and the Acanthus, 206 
Calchas and Mopsus, 335 
Ceres and Proserpine, 504 
Chang Ching and the Fairy, 449 
Charlemagne and the Thistle, 269 
Chinese Trees of Love, 274 
Clairon and the Violets, 581 
Clovis, 387 
Clytie and Phoebus, 365 
Cosmogonic Lotus, 419 
Cossacks and Tartars, 286 
Crocus and Smilax, 299 
Crown Imperial, 347 











Cyanus and the Comflower, 277 
Cyparissus, 302 
Crekanka, '326 
Danes and ihe Thistle, 562 
Daphne and Pheebus, 404 
Daughter of the Laurel, 408 
Death of Buddha, 539 
Devil and Blackberries, 258 
i» oy the Oats, 472 
woos, the Reed, 512 
Devil's Brother, 451 
Dewadat and Buddha, 268 
Diarmuid and Grainne, 531 
Duke of Tuscany’s Gardener, 392 
ryope, 417 
Earl of Essex’ 





Horses, 445 
Elm of Ethiopia, 131 
Emperor of China, 447 
Envious Sisters, 436 
Erisichthon, 77 
Esthonian it, 254 
Eugénie and Napoteon IIT., 581 
Eve ond the Snowdrop, 546 
Fairy Wife, 356 
Widower, 333 
Faithful Wife, 551 
Falcon and Soma, 439 
Fatal Elopement, 582 
Father Garnet's Straw, 134 
Fig of Paradise, 127 
Firtree Elf, 65 
First Roses, 515 
Flora and Zephyr, 215 
Forget-me-not, 342 
Fulke and the Plantagenets, 260 
Garden of the Lower Regions, 223 
Gefroi and the Broom, 260 
Glastonbury Thorn, 352 
Glaucus, 541 
Golden Apples, 477 
Grey Horse, 265 
Hanpang and Hio, 274 
Hercules and Cerberus, 442 
Holy Family and Date Palm, 312 
1» Rose of Jericho, 528 
Honor Garrigan and the Llackberries, 259 
29 











Genera? dndex. 595 
St. Dorothea, 133, 222 Veronica, 550 
St. Dunstan and the Devil, 223 Vertumnus and the Nymph, 
St. Dunstan and the Apple-trees, 223 Virgin Mary and St. John, 483 
‘St. Elizabeth of Hungary, 133, 519 ” the Cherry-tree, 279 
St. Francis of Assisi, 519 4 the Fig-tree, 558 
‘St. Leonard and the Dragon, 414 is the Juniper, 395 
St. Margaret of Cortona, 432 * the Lupine, 423 
St. Martin’s Yew, sor a the Orange-tree, 478 
St. Patrick and the Shamrock, 545 tone the Palm, 481 
St. Peter's Mother, 410 tan ap the Pine, 496 


St. Rosa di Lima,'519 
St. Serf, 219 
St Thomas and the Madonna, 413 
St. Thomas and his Tree, 130 
Syrinx and Pan, 559 
Thlaspis, 268 
Thorn of Cawdor Castle, 362 
Titteli Ture, 555 
Tree of Adam, 17, 19 
a» Tiberias, 132 
‘Trees and the Cross, 386 
” eT the Gevrinnions eB 
+» and their Monarch, 474 
>» of the Sun and Moon, 123 
Ulysses and the Lotos Eaters, 418 
» and the Moly, 442 
Venus and Adonis, 314, 340s 411 
19 the Rose, si 
*> ay the Violet Nymphs, 579 
‘Venus’ Mirror, 267 





the Rosemary, 526 


toss the Strawberry, 556 
Walnut-tree of Benevento, 584 
Wandering Jew, 238 

Wang Chih’ and the Date-stone, 312 
Watcher of the Roads, 325, 498 

Water Lily of Paradise, 463 

White Maidens of the Fichtelgebirge, 556 
‘Wild Woman and the Shepherdess, 253 
William the Conqueror, 533 

Willow Nymph, 81 

Witches and Alder Wood, 209 
Withered Tree of the Sun, 130, 13 
Wonderful Linden-tree, 41: 

‘Woodpecker ,and the Spring-wort, 141, 


3st 
World of the Lower Regions, 577 
Xerxes and the Planets, 49° 
Zoroaster, 521 


Genera? Ondex. 





Aaron, 130, 342, 50% 
Abraham, 26, 61, 561 
Adam, 115, 240, 311, 335, 362, 456, 
475, 501 
in Eden, 15 
Ath ‘Tres of, 17, et seq. 
fricans, 
‘All Saints’, or All Hallows’, Day, 60 
‘Almanacks, 137, 167 
Animal-bearing Tree, 210 
Animals, 145, ef sey. 
Anihropologal Pret 116 
nthropological Trees, 11 
‘Antiochus Epiphanes, 27 
‘Antony, 27, 517, 522 
Apollo 24, 295, 481, $60 
Apple Lore, 217 
Argonauts, 81, 249, 408, 465 
Arvales, 292, 335 


Ascension Day, 58, 213 
rd, 9 

Asherah, 6 

‘Asoka, §, 229 


Assyrians, 24, 
Me Stes Tet of the, 6 

Astrology, 164 
Asvattha, '§, 236 

talents dF a8 
At lirds, 1, 
Anon, $ 215,68 
Bacchus, 25, 388, 435, 496, 499, S17 
Baldr, 24 


Balm, 123, 124, 2 

Bamacle Tree, 11! 

Barometz, 121, 243 

Battle Field Flowers, 505, 524, 549 
Bertha, 24, 40, 339 

Bethlehem, 41, 43 
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Plants beating Inscriptions and Figures, 
127, ef seg. 
1» connected with Birds and Animals, 
137, ef seg. 
1» of Our Saviour, 43, a seg. 
yond the Planets, 164, of seg. 
3s of the Moon, 172, ef seg. 
as Death Portents, ok sq. 
Plant Signatures, 154 
y» Symbolism and Language, 176, 


seq. 

Plato, 24, 316, 424 

Poisonous Trees, 86 

Pomons, 76, 
ortents, 198, 407, 414, 435) 452, 47%, 
486, 490, 506, 523, $57. 563 


Prophecy, 370, 
Peppa, ae se. 
Proserpine, 24, 25, 292, 424, 


504 

Puck, 82, 484, 567 

Purification, 43, 56 

Quack Doctors, 97 

Rhabdomancy, 113 

Robin, 140, 564 

Rogation Week, 58, 220, 348, 437 

Romans, Anthropological Tree of the, 7 
1» Floral Ceremonies of the, 27 

i; Sacred Plants of the, 24 

3 Wreaths and Garlands of the, 36 
3 St 531 


Rose-pelting, 3 
Rose eliing, 35 


5 S19. 
Royal ey, 59 470 
Russalkis, 
Russalka, 278 
Rush-bearing, 58, 
Beerad Grotes end their Dentzens, 76, 


ot seg. 
sacred Trees and Plants of the Ancients, 
21, ef sey. 
Saffron Walden, 300 
Saint Andrew, 56 
vy Anne, 54 
ty Athanasius, 561 
i» Barbara, 54, 375 475, 
ty Barbatus, 584 
1» Barnabas, 54, 56, 59, 584 
i) Bartholomew, 56 
i» Benedict, 53, 374, 525 
a Bernard, 413 
v» Cecilia, 133 
i» Christopher, 53, 374 
vy Clara, 413 
wy David, 410 
ty Dominic, 43, 413 


458, $00, 














Saint Dorothea, 133, 518 
vy» Dunstan, 223 
»» Elizabeth of Hungary, 133, 519 
vy Francis, $3, 413 


jerome, 413 
jobn the Sap, 50, 60, 270, 
330, 23: 336, 556 
2 the Evangelist, 56, 483 

cseph, 40, 413 
joseph of Arimathea, 62 
Jade, 56 2 
» erine, 54, 398, 413 
3) Leonard, 44 
Ky Louis de Gonzague, 413 
33 Louis de Vincennes, 62 
2 Luke, 56 
vy Margaret, 54,374, 424, 431 
3) Mark, 56 
3» Martin, 62, 130, 280 
} Matthew, 56 
3 Médard, 35, 519 
ty Michael, 18, 54, 56 
v» Mungo, 73 
3 Nicholas, 413, 489 
vy Patrick, 54) 363 541, $44 
i» Paul, $4, 56, 59 
to Peter, 54) 56, 279, 539 

vy of Vincennes, 62 


” es 53) $6, 59, 510 








268, 413 


ys Veronica 
2 Winifred, 5: 
"John's Bve snd Day, 50, 60,65, 83, 
ony 331, 361, 400, 409, 489, 490, 


5 

Saints, Flowers of, 53, 536 

Saints’ Floral Directory, 56 

Sardanapalus, 27 

Saturn, 24 

Satyrs, 74, 540, 541 

Saxons and Apples, 218 

Scriptures, Floral Symbols of the, 181 

Serpents, 2, 18, 84, 121, 152, 153, 155» 
160, 161, 162, 163, 206, 208, 226, 227, 
231, 232, 233, ae 258, er 299, 313, 
328, 329, 359, 364, 369, 376, » $80 396, 
397, 409, 415, 450, 485, 53%» 549, 568, 
574, 581, 584, $87, 592 
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Andex of Pfant Ramey. 


[For Plants named after Birds and Animals, refer to chapter on that subject, p. 136.) 


Aaron, 228 

Acacia, 23, 37, 158) 195, 
208; 539 

sect 

‘math 

Achyranthes, 06” *7* 

‘Acis, 

‘eonite 443 

‘Acom, 101, 102 

Acorus, 155, 159, 207 

A ee ‘Ongue, 93, 95, 158, 


Adonis, 341 
Agopodium Podagraria, 53, 


7 
Aftodity, 458 
African Marigold, 198 


5 

Agnes Casta, 100, 106, 159, 
mony, 104, 159, 161, 

Agri 7, 1h 159 





Allgood 355 


Almond’ 4371s 
Aloe, 158, 191, 
Alyssums, 212 
‘Amaracus, 27 
Amaranth, a 58, 194, 212 
“Ambrose, 213 
Ambrosia, 213 
‘Amellus, 43, 213 
‘Ameos, 376 
Amorphophallus, 214 
Amite, 214 
‘Amyris, 23 

is, 367 
‘Andhas, 214 








Andromeda, 214 

Anemone, 37; 70, 108, 193; 
198, 214 

Angelica, 162, 216 


» 90 

Apple, 16, 24, 44, 60, 113, 
116, 167, 199, 217, ef sey. 
wy of Sodom, 125, 225 
‘of Jerusalem, 237 

Apricot, 235 


9 
Arbor Vite, 43, 60, 191, 226 
aohiws 
Archangel, St 227 
Areca, 2: 


Aronswuree, 28 

Artemisia, 13, 228 

Arum, 90, 95, 228 

‘Aruncthati, 

‘Aclepias acide, 106 

Ash, 6, 24, 47, 62, 96, 103, 
16, 126, 155, 251 

Ashur, 256 

ooka, 5,22, 107, 229 


‘Aspen, 47, Ps 50, a 503 
Asphodel, 181, 189, 2: 
es 
AssParley, 145 
Ass’s Foot, 145 
Aster, 231 
Asvattha, §, 236 
Auguilannenf, 44% 
‘Auricula, 236 
‘Avaka, 236 
Avens, 53; 373 
Azalea, 91, 236 
Baccharis, 236 
Bachelor's Buttons, 56, 510 





Balbaja, 237 

Baldmoney, 237, 350, 550 

Balis, 237 

Balm, 44, 123, 124, 237 
of Gilead, 238 





SE TP AD aay 
Barnacle-tree, 118 
Barometz, 121, 243 
Birwursel, 96 

nk 





Bawm, a 





Bdinuncia, 250 

Bella Giulia, 514 

Bell-flowers, 266 

Bel-tree, 250 

Belt of St. John, 52 

Betel, 251 

Betony, 95, 161, 25% 

Bignonia, 252 

Bilberry, 252, 585 

Bindweed, 158 

Birch, 31, si, 60, 191, 252 

Birk, 255, 

Bishop's Leaves, 252 
2R 
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Bishop's Weed, 376 Cactus, 265 

Wort, 398 Calf's Snout, 217 
Bittersweet, 159, 546 Calla Ethiopica, 228 
Bitter Vetch, 255 Call-me-to-you, 484 
Blackberry, 83, 200, 258 | Camellia, 266 
Blackthorn, 113 Campanula, 40, 54, 266 
Bladder-wort, 158 Camphor, 173, 267 
Blaeberry, 252, 385 Campion, 5 
Bu and 551 Gender 449 

‘Herb, 54, 373 ‘andelabrum ingens, 2, 42: 

Blitemehh, 288°" Candie Mustards 67° 


Blood-drops of Christ, 48 | Candleweek-flower, 449 











Blood-root, 15 Candy-tuft, 267 
Bloody Men’s Fingers, 228 | Canker-weed, 179 
Bloc bots Canerbary 

lue-bottle, 27 5 Bells, 54, 156, 
Bloet, 278 5 267, 2 
Blutstripfchen, 341 capillus Veneris, 
Behe Phare 268 Caprilion, 35 
Bois beni, 194 Cardamine, 
Bombax,'159, 192 Cardamom, 91 
Borage, Cardinal-flower, 269 
Borgie- weed, Cardo, 170 
Borsa, 126 Care, 530 
Bo-tree, 23, 491, 492 Care-tree, 102 
Botrys, 158 Carline Thistle, 269 
Box, 46, 58; 59: 60, 194,| Camation, 44, 198, 269 

197, 256 Carob, 49, 270 
Bosthons, 46 Carpenter's Herb, 156 
Bracken Fern, 179, 257 _| Carrion-flower, 88 
Bramble, 46, 258 Carrot, 108, 270 
Brank-ursine, 46, 206 Case-weed, 545 
Brassica, 158 Cashew, 46, 271 
Breakstone, 156 Cassava, 271 
Briony, 156, 159, 261 Cassia, 196, 271 
Britahar’ A:gyptiaca, 157 | Cassolette, 514 
Brompton Stock, 553 Cast-me-down, 409 


Broom, 58, 95, 104, 159,| Casuarina, 191 
200, ee i Catch-fiy, ana 
Brown John or Jolly, 317 | Cat Mint or Nep, 272 




















Brown-wort, 156 Cat's Eye, 549 

Buckrams, 349 1» Foot, 391 

Buck-thorn, 46, 261, 564 vy Tail, §12, 581 

Bugloss, 261 Cedar, 17, 23," 46, 47, 60, 

Bullock's Eye, 382 192, 196, 272 
v-Lung= wort, 155,| Celandine, 95, 100, 143, 155, 
449 276 

Bull’s Blood, 380 Centaury, 27 

Bulrush, 92, 262, 512 Centinode, 399 

Burdock, 262 Centocchioy 108 

Buriti, 263 Cerealis, 572 

Burnet, 263 Cereus, 278 

Yurst-wort, 156 i gen, 86, 109 

Bussorah Gall-nut, 225 Ceterach, 159 

Butea frondosa, § Chiihairje, 263 

Butcher's Broom, 263 Cha-Liva, 260 

Buttercup, 510 Chamelaea, 278 

Cabbage, '60, 68, 170, 174, Chamomile, 159, 198, 278 
264 Champak, 107, 193, 279 





Chenomychon, 111, 144 
Chervil, 95 

Cherry, 41, 44, 137, 2 
Chemet,taso” 377 
Chtvrefenille, 379 
Chickweed, 145, 159 
Chicory, 325 
Chinchona, 282 
Chives, 159 
Chohobba, 281 

Choke Pear, 281 


“ 
Christ's Blood. dro} 
Heth, 20 
Ladder, 281 
Palm, 281 
Thorn, 46, 281 


Chiysanthemum, 37, 56 91, 








Clematis, 
Close Sciences, 
Clot-bur, 263°” °'* 
Cloth of Gold, 542 

Clove, 286 

1» Gillifower, 

Clover, 181" 287" 38839 

» Four-leaved, 71,18 

159, 287 
Club Moss, 288 
Cock’s Comb, 145, 21: 

» Head, 14g"? 

w Foot, 14g 
Cocoa-nut Palm, 289 
Cockle, 290 
Gelifotiumy 34 
Coffee, 290 
Cohabba, 88 
Colchicum, 

Golewort, ¢ 
Colsfoor, 291 

lumbin 
Caumelne, 29%, srs 
Concordia, x 
Conjugatis Eo ba a 
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Com Feverfew, 91 


” Fee 158, 277, 


» of Jerusalem, 297 


58, 
Grocus, 27, 156, 158, 299 
(Cross-flower, s 375) 437 


Crown Imperial, 183 
Cuckoo-buds, 30, 137, 268, 


300, 510 
‘Cuckoo-flower, 95, 137, 268, 


eo 
rickoo Gillifower, 300 
Cuckoo's Bread-and-Cheese- 


tree, 138 
Cuckoo's Bread -and - Meat, 


Cukoos Grass, 1 ae 300 


» ~~ Pint, 228 
Pintle, 
Sond, 137 

‘Cucumber, 300 


Cuddle-me-io-you, 484 


159, 301 
Cypress, 17, 24, 44, 46, 4 
‘91s 93s 95; 189) 191, ae, 
195, 302 
Cudouke,: 326 





Daffodil, $5, 58, 199, 
Petoat 55, 5 re 458 
Dahlis 


» Viol a 
Detnowh: ge 50, 54 


Berio, Zen tshispa09 





Deon Scan 435 
Daphne, 310 
‘ph 3 


Date, 311 48a 
Datura, 


Deadman’s Flower, 345 
Deadly Nightbade, 91, 95, 


pat Herb, 85, 460 
Demetri, 


» Daming-needles, 8: 
” Droppings, 82 2 





Dill, 103, 313, 57 
Bil 21h, 213 
Disordia, 


Distilling- pleat, 137 
Dittander, 313, 
Dittany, 24, 173, 313 
Dock, 313 

Dodder, 159 
Dodecatheon, 297 


Dog-grass, 24 
Dog's-mouth, 217 





ts de la Vierge, 
Donterem, gs’ 


Ebony, 315 
Elelmei $8, 316 
plant, 3: 





103, 110, 31 
Elecampane, 159, 322 
Elfenkraut, 69 
Elfgras, 69 


rarass, 69 
Elfin-plant, 526 
Elichrysum, 323 
Elm, 31, 192, 

Enchanters Nightshade, 325 





segh, 592 
Eye of the Star, 380 
bright, 143, 179, 329 


Eye 

Fair Maids of France, 329 
aya» February, St 
329, 546 








of St. John, 52 
Gentle, 213 
Velure, 213, 
n»_ de Luce, 341, 388,| Gold, 432 


Pidsers of Rteavens io 
Forget-me-not, 1§6, 342, 





549 
Forglemm mig icke, 342 
Foxglove, 70, 344 
rangipanni, 345 354 
Frankincense, 27, 345 Mothwort, 333 
Froxinelia, 347 Rod, 113, 354 
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Hedge Mustard, 27 Holme, 376 Jerusalem Artichoke, 393 
>». Taper, 35 Holy Chest, 162, 3 38 Cows! 
Hederich, 509 n Grass, 58, 356 378 
Heerminnchen, 279 t» Hay, 378, 536 
Heide, 365 w Herb, 574. 
Heleniam, 322, 365 ty Hock, or Hoke, 55, 378 
Heliotrope, 23, 24, 343, 365] 1, Rope, 55, 378 
Hellebore, 56, 158, 159, nv Seed, 378 
‘Helmet-flower, 369 3 Thistle, 378 
Hees 53) 93 95 31% Tree, 60, 378 
Homa, or Haosis, 378 
22, $2, 105, 370 Honesty, 
Hee a ontaa. ih 96, 159, 287, 
1» Foot, 145 0 
‘Henbane, 93, 95, 372 Hook. weed, 374 
3 
fenne-bush, 373 Horehound, 380 
Hepatice, 5% 158 Horbeam, 31 
Herb Bennett, 373, »» oF Hardbeam, 380| /2 
» Carpenter, Horned Poppy, 93, 95» 541 | July-flower, 553 
” Ghitsophes $6, 374 | Hom flower & jump-up-and-kise-me, 84 
t Gerarde, 374 Horse Beech, 380 juniper, 25, 41, 44, 91, 101, 
ts Margaret, 54, 374 rn» Chesnut, 380 110, 158, 181, 195, 395 
vy Paris, 103, 375 w Killer, 87 Juno’s bok a, 
ts Peter, 54) 375 n» Knot, 381 1 S72 
v» Robert, 54, 375 vy Radish, 381 Ieper eae 217, 382, 307 
»» St. Barbara, 375 Shoe Vetch, 381, 571 ” staff, 3¢ 
» Trinity, 55, 376, 484 |» en ” Bre 382, 307 
x» Twopence, 376 Tongue, 158 v» Staff, 398 
»» William, 376 Hound’s "Tengue, 158, 159,| Kail, 60, 398 
> of Forgetfulness, 4sr | 382 Kémalatd 
yy of Mary, 42 Houseleek, 111, 382 
3» of Oblivion, 110 Hulver, or Hulfeere, 376 
3» OfSt. John, 51,52 | Hunger-Grass, 179 
i» of the Mary,42| Hur Bur, 263 
mm Cross, 47, 374 | Hurtsickle, 278 
2 OR Deut & Hyacinth, 158, 383 
x» Madonna, 42 Fcetaers Su 138, 79 
” Witches, 84, | Hyasop, 46, 198,385 Key-flower, 112 
Herba seneicay 54, 365, 373] Ulex, 385 Kidda, 271 
m» bona and sancta, 439 | /mmortelles, 194, 328 Kidney-vetch, 156, 217 
» Britannica, 110 Impatiens, 237 wort, 1§9 
»»  Clavorum, 113 Angudi, 386 King Cup, 59, 399, $10 
i Clytia, 366 Tpecacuanha, 386 Kiss-me-at-the garden-gate, 
t» Impia, 329 Tpomea, 484 ; 
Sancte Maria, 440 | Iris, 24, 43, 158, 159, 387 | Kiss-me-ere-I-rise, 484 
Horbe au Chantre, 327 Iron-head, 381 Kiss-me-twice-before-L-rise, 
»» au Dragon, 153 Irrkraut, 333 398. 
yy aux Ladres, 357 Trrwuriel, 498 Knee-holly, 263 
vn» d'Amour, 436 Ivy, 24) 30, 59. 388 » holme, 263 
»» de Marie Magdalene, | Jacinth, 358, 38 y» hulver, 263 
3 fack-by-ihe-Hedge, 327 | Knight's Spurs, 404 
Heron's Bill, 145 Jacob's Ladder, 391, 547 | Knot-grass, 399 
Hig or High Taper, 358 | Jambi, 227 Kovdara, 400 
Hindberry, 511 Jamboa, 23 ‘Kuddum, 400 
Hirschwursd, 96 Jambu, 391 Kunalnitsa, 51 
‘Holly, 44, 45, 56, 60, 101, | Jasmine, 39, 107, 159, 193, | Kusa- 22, 400 
110, 376 391 Kushtha, 296, 401 
Holm Oak, 385 Jatropha wrens, 87 Ladder to Heaven, 547 
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's Love, Liysan guaed guyr, 310 Marjoram, 158, 433 
iy Laurel jr0 eco, Marsh Mallow, 433 
Lady's Bedstraw 41, Locust, 20: v» Marigold, 434 

Ty Dower, 400°” | London Pride, 416, 54 Martagon, 113 
Bunch of Keys, 42 » — Rocket, 51 Mary-buds, 42 
Comb, 42 Loag Purples, 18 Mary Gowles, 432 
Cushion, 42 Loosestrife, 376, 417 Mastic, 434 
Fingers, 42, 217 Lords-and-Ladies, 228 Mather, 174, 424 
vn» Garters, 402 Lotos, 110, 417 Matsa Franca, 223 
vn» Hair, 42 Lotus, 23, 26, 37, 107, 158, | Maudeline-wort, 174 44 
Laces, 402 180, 418 Maurita, 435 
Looking-glass, 42 | Love, 422 M 1, 58, 360, 435 
Mantle, 42, 43 2 17h, 424 435 
‘Nightcap, 402 ind-Idle, 422, 484 flower, 31, 435, 
»» Seal, 42, 402, 547 | Love Apple, 422, 546 ly, 3 
ny Slipper, 42 Love Grass, 327 May-weed, 174, 424 435 
ay Smock, 42, 55, 268. | Love-in-a-Mist, 422 feadow: 
ty Tears, 43 Love-in-Idleness, 422, 484 | Meadow Pink, or Campin, 
>» Thimble, 42 Loverlies-bleeding, 213, 422] 509 
ty Thistle, 41, 158 | Loveman, 422 Mead Parsley, 541 

oo, Tresses, 42, 402 | Luckan Gowan, 353 Medusa Head, 328 

‘Lamb Toe, 217 Luck-flower, 112, 343, 422 | Meisterwuredi, 96 


Lamium album, 227 

1s» Galeobdolon, 227 
Lang Fredags Ris 44 
by 95» 403 





404 
1m» Toe, 145, 404 
Larmes de'Ste, Marte, 43 
Laurel, 23, 24 32, 60, 75, 
106, 404 


Laurustine, 56 
Lavender, $9, 91, 409 
Leek, 409 


Lentil, 23, 411 
Lent Lily, 4i1 
Leopard's Bane, 159 
Foot, 510 
Le'pan-tree, 79 
Lettuce, 157, 158, 195, 411 
Libbard's Bane, 93 
Everlasting, 416 














59 
Lily, 24, 27, 43, 51, 55) 59 


412 

Lily of the May, 59 
» ny Valley, 43, 53, 
59, 101, 158, 199, 414 

Lime, 158, 414 

Linden, 415 

Ling, 365 

Lion leer ‘Cudweed, 91 

Lion's Snap, 217 

Live: 328 

Livein Tdleness, 484 

Live-long, 111, 319, 328, 416 

Liver-wort, 155, 158, 208 




















Lucky Hands, 333 


Lanary, 378 


Largwort, 155, 198 297 


Melon, 156, 159, 436 
Menthe de Node Dom 8 


Mercury, 162, 3 
Mercury's Bloc! $72 


Lupine, 159, 422 Mew, 237, 550 
Lusmore, 70, 344 Mezereon, 310 
Lychnis, 55, 50, 423 Michaelmas Daisy, 56 
Lycoris, 193 Midsummer Daisy, 56 


Lythrum Silicaria, 96 


424 

Maids, or Maithes, 424 

Main de Gloire, 428 

Main de Ste, Maree, 43 

Mallow, 158, 425 

Malobathrum, 155, 

Malus Henvicus, 355 

ianchineel, 87, 425 

Mandrake, 91, 93, 95, 108, 
110, 113, 157, 425 

Mango, 107, 428 

Manna, 429 

Maple, 

Marecat ist 

Marpuerite, 174, 424 431 

Marien-blumen, 42 

Marien-gras, 42 

Marien” Magdalenen Kraut 
and Apfel, 43 

Marigold, 39, 56, 367, 432 

Mariu Stakkr, 42 




















157 
Milk Thistle, 437, 562 
Milk-weort, 348, 437 
5 





Monsiveiichen, 172 
Money-fiower, 358 

Wort, 
Notikey'Cactas, ays 
Monkshood, 24 3 
Moo-lechrua,’ 308 23 8 
Moon-Daisy, 174 
Moon’s Beloved, 173 

» Blower, 175 

» Laughter, 173 
Moonwort, 93, 95, 1153. 

444, 571 
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Mbriche Palm, 23, 435 | Ohelo, Pavetta Indica, 488 
Mon 4, 60,45 Ot ass ‘Beard, 286, 398 | Pawnce, 48: 
Leal no» Head, 278 Pes, 168, “ 
Me "Aah ae s29| Sleunies, a ng P ea 
Mountain 47, 192, ry ly ear, tit 
Monse-eat, 113, 1 447 © | Olbanam, 346 Peascod, ‘ie 
at Scorpion - Grass, | Olive, 17, 25, 37, 38, 39 45,| Pai, 110 
47, 142, 473 $4 14, 22, 79, 490 
Mage 123 49 Qne-berry, 37; Pellitory, 100 
Mebety, 35 Onion, 23, 47 Pennyroyal, 95, 493 
Mall 94, 409", Opkiusa, 89 Peony, Sy, 110, 141, 
» Petty, 297 Ophrys, 159 158, 198, 492 
Musa sapicntum, Opium, to; Pepper-wort, 313 
Mushroom, 451 Orach,'15¢ Periwinkle, 390, 494 
Musk, 158 oat 39) 193, 195, 477 | Persephonion, 572 
1» Mallow, 91 478 Persicaria, 158 
Mastard, 452 Oma oe _| Petilence-meed, ane 
Myrobalan, 453 raganum, 95, TOT, 1 ettigree, 263 
Myre, 24, 37, 39, 60, 181, pes. 51, 52) 60, 111, 479 Pallas ip, 88 
195 194 454 iy, Pharaoh's Fig, 62, 123 
Mn 1» 27; 196, 453 Onmtnd ‘ern, 53, 56, 374,| Pharisees’ Rings, 357 
fabtha, 46, 205 479 ay, Pheasant’s Eye, 145 
Nageltus, 157 Our Lady’s Bedstraw, 41, 249] Phlox, 95 
Narcissus, 25, 158, 457 vy» Bunch of Keys,42| Phu, 572 
Nard, 5: » Comb, 42 re 494, 
Nasturtium, 158, 55 459 vn Cushion, 42 cpocket, 545 
Navel-wort, 108, 15; Fingers, 42 igeon’s-grass, 575 
‘Neem, 459 , ” Hatt, 42 a bs le-wort, 179, 277 
Nelumbo, 23, 459 ” ing glass, 42| Pimpernel, 103, 494 
ma te 184, 459 9 Mantle, 42, 143. | Pimpinella, 263 





158 
Wiatate, 1,93 157,460] 12 22 Slnpe'es 
Reet noe ST A) ne Bree ae igds| BE ae aoc aor 








Nipa Fam, 46t 268, 269 Pink-of-my-John, 484 

Nipple-wort, 156 ow Tears, 43 Pipe-tree, 561 

Nit-grass, 179 » Thistle, 41, 158 | Pixie Stool, 82, 567 

Ditton tridentate, 8 +5 sy Tresses, 42, 402 | Piseu’ngurdu, 107 

Noble Liver-wort, 155 Greve Daisy, $3, 282 Plan, gotta 

Noli me tangere, 237 stool, 82, 567 

None-so-preity, 541 Pagod-tree, 242 Plana? F0. 159, 

Nonsuch, 423, 545 Paigle, 297 Ploughman’s sicea, 237 

Nontiscordar di me, 343 | Palasa, 5, 480 Plum “9 

‘Noon-day-flower, 354 Palm, 23, 25, 38, 58, 62,| Pe 

‘Nopal-plant, 266 124, Pook ‘Needle, 8 

Nosebleed, » Palm ley, or 

Nutm ee 461 Palma Christi, 109 Fol, 194, 

Nuts, Sh 199, 461 Palo de Vaca, 297 Popygata, 157 

Nteratam 08 Panacea, 157 Pobypoditn tichotomon, 36 
Vyctilopa, 11% Pansy, 70, 483 v» _ vulgare, 41, 499 

Nympl Paperet, 50, 112 Polypody, 1 

Oak, 21, 25, 46, 59, 61, 65,| Papyrus, 484 Pomegranate, 16, 24, 25, 
77, 107, 190, 192, 463 Pardiytic uytica, 236 158, 499 

Oaks, Gospel, 61 Parsley, 38 157, 198, ne Pommier de Marie Magda- 
» Celebrated, 61 Parsnip. 159 plein 4 
Cross, 61 ue-flower, 58, ‘ompion, 1 

Oats, 472 Paton flower, 48, % 181, Pompon, 2 

Oculus Christi, 156 436 Pom miratile, 357 


Gil de Christ, 231 Passion-flower, English, oa ‘Poor Man's Parmacette. «ff. 
Officinalis Christi, 534 Paulownia, 488 MS 
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Poor Man's Pepper, 313 
Pa Treacle, 349 

Poplar, 25, 116, S02 

Poppy; 25 93, 108, 157, 158 
159, 504 

Portulaca, 158 

Potato, 506 

Prattling Parnell, 541 

Prickly Pear, 266 


Prince's Feathers, 213 
Procession Flower, $8, 348, 





) H 
Queen's “Stock” Gilliflower, 


5; 
FEB beam, 508 
jcken-tree, 508, 529 
ince, 99, 
ish, 2 cm 
bin, 
Apple, 317 
Rago br Rg weed, 92, 


Ra of Libya, 281 

Ramp, 228 

Rampion, 510 

Ramsies, of Ramsins, 349 

Ranunculus, 55, 158, 159)! 
510 

Raspberry, 511 

Rasrivirava, 112, $11 

Rattle Weed, 88 

Rayhan, 246 

Reed, 511 

Reed’ Mace, 46, 512 

Reine Marguerite, 231 

Rest Harrow, 571 

Rhamnus, 25, 512 

Rhubarb, 158 

Rice, 513 

Robin’ Kedbreast’s Cushion, 
100 

Rocket, 25, 514 

Rodden, 529 

Rogation Flower, 58, 348, 





437 
Rootselken, 48 
Koot of the oly Ghost, 55 





Resa Maria, 41 

Rose, 24, 25, 43) 54 59 
138, 158, ait 183, 193, 
195, 199, 515 





eh 
Rose-briar, 46, 49, 524 
Rosemary, 60, 196, 197, 198, 
a5 
Rowsn, 23, 102, 529 
Raddes, 432 
Rudraksha, 531 
Rue, 104, 531 
Rush, 44, 57, 532 


‘ye, 
Saher thy, a1 
Sacred Bean, 459 
Sad Tree, 534 
Seat 1, 299 

se, 158, 161, 534 

y> of Jerusalem, 297 

1y of Bethlehem, 297 
Sainfoin, 43, 535 
St. Andrew's Cross, 56 

» Anne's Needlework, 54 
1» Anthony's Nut, 53, 536 
to Turnip, “$11, 


v» Barbara's Helge -mos.-| 
tard, 327 

Barbara's Crest $4, 375, 
5 


Bemaby's Thistle, 54,| Se 


5 
wy Francis? Thorn, 53 
George’s Tree, §3 
» Violet, 53 

James's Wor, '53, 286, 
S10, $36, 545 
Jokes Wor st, $2, 6, 
60,95, 105 §36 

jones Hands, 333 

atharine’s Wheel, 536 
ts Patrick's. Cabbage, 54, 
536, 540 
+: Paul's Retony, 54 
ty Peter's Wort, 54. 536 
jy Thomas's Onion, 476 











>» Winifred’s Hair, 5§ 
Sallow, 58, 109, 538 
Salsafy, 367 


Sal-tree, §38 
Salutaris, 173 

Sambac, 392 

Sami, 113, 208, 236, 539 
Samolus, 539 











Savory, $41 
Saxifze 


158, 7 
Sahecethnace, ao 
Scorpion-grass, 1 
Scotch Thales 
Screw Moss, 56 
‘Scurvy-grass, 160 
Sea Fennel, 549 

» Holly, 327 

o Moss,’ 158, 

+» Poppy, 541 
Seal-wort, 547 
Seebright, 156 
Seed of Horus, 380 

+s 9» the Sun, 226 
Selago, 11, 137, 542 

lenite, 1 

St 73 








Siakle-wood, 
Sigj, 328" 574 












cay 
of 


Hower, 369 
Slayer of Monsters, 1 


Slee} 





Smilax, 91, 157 
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Snake's Bugloss, 581 Strychnos Tientl, 86 Triphera, 157 
Snap Dragon, oft Succory, 325 Febetien 1g 
Sneeze-wort, 153 Sugar-cane, §57 Troll-flower, 82, 353, 568 
Snowdrop, 43, 54, 56, 546 | Sunflower, 56, 158, 166, 366, | True-love, 375 
Soap-wort, 159 537 Trumpet-flower, 252 
Solanum, 54 Supercitium Veneris, 24 | Tuberose, 568 
Solsepent, 361, Supyari, 227 Tulasi, 103, 244, 568 
Solomon's Seal, 547 Swallowsherb, 276 Tulip, 56, 569 
Solstice, 325 Tunhoof, 391 
Sol Terristris, $37 Turmeric, 79 
Soma, 2, 22, 106, 173, 547 Turnesole, 198, 366 
‘Sonchus, 157 Turnip, 156, 159, 571 
‘Sonnenkraut, 325 Tussack-grass, 356 
‘Son-trava, 107 Tutsan, §2, 156, 538, 571 
Sops-in-Wine, 269 rnny-grass, 37 
Sorb, 111, 543 qy y 22 
Sorcerer s Violet, 108 Tagarte, 286 
!, 549 g! 
Somthestood, 52, 549, 588] Sycamore, 558 Unser Proucn Mich, 4t 
Sow Bread, 301 Syrings, 559 oy Mints, 42 
Sow Thistle, 44, $49 ‘amarind, 560 Ranch, 42 
Sparages, 170 Tamarisk, 49, 192, 560 | Unshoe-the-Horse, $71 
Sparrow-wort, 56 Tansy, ror, 561 Upas, 86, 571 
»» Tongue, 145 Tea, 561 »» — Antjar, 86, 571 
Speedwell, 48, 342, 549 | Tears of Isis, 572 Vakula-tree, 79 
Sperage, 170 Teasel, 158 Valerian, 53, 108, 109, 158, 
Spignel, 24, 550 Thna-tsarli, \ sr 
Spikenard, 27, 550 Terebinth, 61, 346, 56 | Valvet-ower, 213 
Sine Caria a Teufelsmitch, 85 Venus’ Comb, 42 
pleen-wort, 156, 159 Theomat, 109 » Looking-glass, 267 
sa Solis, 326 Therionarca, 90 Verhuchi ‘Sungjer, 338 
1a di Soley a Thistle, 41, 562 Vergiss mein nicht, 342 
Spreng-wurtel, 5 Taos, A Os 114, 174, $63] Veronica, 550 
ering wort if, 141, SSt Vervain, 39, 47, $1, 95; 103, 
tse fs-a-hood, 113, $73 
Spurge, 310, 367 Vibro, tn 
one Pana, 1 5§3 | Throst-wort, 156, 267 Vine, 25, x3, 358, 575 
ty, _ Olive, 278, 310 | Thunder-flower, 382 Violet, 1 
Sault, 553, Thunderboleacwer seq | Viste f Detar, 308 
Sects Speatic, 227 ” thorn, 552 des Sorciers, 108 
Stapelia, 88 ts wood, 552 | Vipers Buglos, 158, $81 
Star Aj Thy 
vy of Bethlehem, 43, $53 | Thyme, 43, 198, 566 Virgin's Bow as 55, 286 
ty of Jerusalem, 354 Tirlie, 50 » _ Pinch, 
ts of the Earth, 373 Pima, 157, 18 8 367 | Wake Robin, 2: 
Star-wort, 56, 367 Tiulemy fancy, 486 Wak Wek, 117 
Starch-wort, 2: Wallflower, 582 
Staunch, 217 Touts Mouth, 21 Wall Gillifiower, 582 
‘Stepmother, 484 Toadstool, 82, ys, Stock Gillofer, 582 
Sticadove, 409 ‘Tobacco, 567 Walnut, 63, 158, 192, 582 
Stock, $53 Tooth-cress, 179 Walpurgiskraut, 333 
» Gilliftower, 169 Toothed Moss, 158 Wart-wort, 3 
Stonecrop, 111, 554 Violet, 158 Water Gladiole, 33 
Storax, 554 Tormentilla, 159 vs Lily 483 
rami, 106 Toy-wort, 545 Waybread, 498 
Sura, 554 sie a Mastard, 159, 162,] Wealewhle, 325 
teambery, 41, 158, “pewarte, 32 
me te, a6” | eal, 180, 287, 568 Wheat, 52, 1 
Strumea, 50% Triacle, 162, Whin, '356 








2s. 





T3 


104 
159 





fd 
8 


Grrata. 


Li 
33 for dicotomon, read dichotomon. 
Zor A trig” graphy read, The 


read 
12 Sor Cato, red Chamomile, 





fe Long Purples” is sup- 
re to be the Orekis mascuces 

6 for Teeland, read Ireland. 

33 Jor Sautkraut, read Sauerkraut, 

13 Jor Ireland. read Iceland. 

39 Jor Autiaris, read Antiaris. 








